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Two Ways 


By Anna Burnham Bryant 


I, Cumbered 
HE homely tasks that grind and fret, 
A thousand in a day, 
The cares that do my soul beset, 
They've worn my heart away! 
A burdened heart it is, dear Lord,— 
And oh, how far from thee 
I seem, who once did hear the word 
Thy love had kept for me. 


Il. The Easy Yoke 
My tasks are all a rosary, 
Each bead with prayers enwove, 
Strung on a cord that none can see, 
The golden cord of love! 
Sweet burden hath thy service, Lord,— 
It draws me close to thee, 
Till I can hear the whispered word 
Thy love has kept for me. 


Ecypt, Mass. 








Faith’s Doubting-Power 

Some truths are improved by turning them up- 
side down. ‘‘ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
believe me, than in half the creeds.’’ That is a 
familiar line of Tennyson’ s, often quoted to the depre- 
ciation of faith in the great Christian verities. But it 
is just as true, if not truer, turned over. ‘‘ There 
lives more honest doubt in faith, believe me, than in 
half the skeptics." In other words, the real ques- 
tioning, testing, unresting searching after truth is the 
child, not of doubt, but of belief. It is those who 
have positive beliefs who are seeking to try these 
truths and prove them. It is the man who believes 
he is right who is ever asking ‘Am I right?’’ It is 
the man who knows that he knows who scrutinizes 
and investigates. «Is all my knowledge true? Can 
| not know more?"’ It was the clearest and strongest 
ot the-apostles who bade us try all things, and hold 


fast only what can stand every test. The life that is 
in our faith keeps us ever moving, thinking, restating, 
passing from what we know to what we are not certain 
of as yet. They are the honest doubters who ask 
questions because they know and believe. 


x 


In the Face of Defeat 


Whether the end shall be defeat or victory is not 
always within our control ; but effort always is. God 
calls many a child of his into a work the end of which 
is defeat as the world looks at it. How shall we 
answer such a call? George Eliot strikes the true 
note, when she says: ‘‘Any coward can fight a 
battle when he’s sure of winning ; but give me the 
man who has the pluck to fight when he’s sure of 
losing.’’ Christ knew throughout his ministry that 
the immediate end would be God-ordained defeat ; 
and Christ's strongest recorded temptation was to turn 
aside from the assigned path that led to defeat and 
enter upon a course that should offer earthly conquest. 
He chose the victory of defeat with God, instead of the 
worse defeat of seeming success. And he will help us 
to make his choice ours. ; 


x 
Is “ Justice’ Worth Having ? 


If our first thought is to get justice for ourselves, 
life is hardly worth living. And if our daily purpose 
is to render justice, and no more, to those about us, 
life will be equally empty. Usually when ‘*justice’’ 
is talked about, people do not know what they mean. 
They do not realize that they could not stand justice 


if they got only that and no more. The mediocre 
worker, indeed, tries to live on the ‘‘justice’’ basis, 
and naturally and justly he remains mediocre. As 
‘¢ Printers’ Ink’’ puts it, ‘‘ The man who never does 
any more than he gets paid for, never gets paid for 
any more than he does.’’ But the man who realizes 
that he has already been blessed far beyond his just 
deserts, and flings himself unsparingly, without thought 
of self, into serving others to the uttermost, whenever 
and wherever he can, breaks from the petty bonds of 
‘*justice,’’ and forges steadily toward the front ranks 
of life. When he stops thinking about his ‘ ‘due,’ 
he is.sure to. be rewarded well beyond his due. If he 
wants his due and no more, he can get it, 


yd 
Synonyms that Do Not Flatter 


It often clears the atmosphere to call things by 
their right names. When a man refyses to believe 
what the best and wisest men and women through 
the ages have’ believed, he calls himself proudly 
a ‘‘freethinker.'’ He would resent being called 
licentious, or an anarchist. Yet those are truer labels 
for one who sets himself against the tested truths and 
laws of the universe, Similarly, it has often been 
noted that another and equally true rendering of the 
Greek ‘‘ agnostic’’ is the Latin ‘‘ignoramus,’’ It is 
said that a sophomore at Harvard somewhat pom- 
pously announced himself to Professor James as an 
atheist. ‘‘Ah,’’ was the answer ; ‘‘ you are a free- 
thinker ; you believe in nothing.’’ ‘‘I believe only 
what I can understand,’’ was the dignified reply. ‘It 
comes to the same thing,’’ said Professor James. 


Endless Life, or Eternal Life ? 


F ETERNAL life means endless existence, it is 
not necessarily a boon. People often assume 
that it is desirable as a matter of course. But a 

little reflection shows the shallowness of the idea. 
Literature has its stories of the misery of mere unend- 
ing life. In the Greek myth, Aurora, goddess of the 
dawn, asked Zeus that he would confer the gift of 
immortality upon Tithonus, her mortal lover. But 
she had not thought to ask that eternal youth might 
also be vouchsafed to him, and was horrified to see 
him age and wither before her eyes, until he cried : 


** Let me go; take back thy gift. 
Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men? ”’ 


It may be answered that of course we should not 
make the mistake of Aurora. We desire an unend- 
ing life that shall be ever vigorous. But there is 
another story of the deathless man. The wandering 
Jew preserved his health and intellectual vigor. He 
lived on while the generations of men passed by. He 
had all that could be wished, save longed-for death 
that others shun. 

The question whether an endless life would really 
be a blessing depends on what we have with which to 
fill an endless life. Suppose a man begins life in 
some other world at exactly the point at which he 
ends it here, yet freed from the limitations of physi- 
cal existence. How long would the activities which 
have engaged him in this world continue to be satis- 
fying? For how many centuries would a man care to 
make money ?. How many millenniums would it be 
interesting to be a fashionable woman? How far 
into eternity would a youthful life of fun and frolic be 
delightsome ? When would the things that please 
men here and fill their thoughts begin to pall upon 
the taste? The serious question is whether some of 
us could use an eternal life, or whether we should not, 
like Tithonus, pray for death as a relief from the in- 





tolerable monotony of a mere existence that had lost 
its zest. 

Jesus found among the Jéws the thought that eter- 
nal life is greatly to be desired. It was a part of their 
Messianic hope. They believed that the kingdom of 
God would not only mean the destruction of the 
Romans and the Jewish supremacy, but also an eter- 
nal life to ali the faithful of the nation, and a resur- 
rection of all those Jews who had died before the day 
of the triumph of their race. There was some ques- 
tion, however, as to what would constitute a faithful- 
ness sufficient to ensure this desired reward. So the 
young ruler came to Jesus with the query, ‘* What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?’’ He had the idea 
that the reward of endless existence would be bestowed 
on those found worthy of it. 

When, therefore, Jesus spoke of eternal life, as he 
so often did, he was using a current expression of the 
Jews. But after his own wonderful manner, he put a 
new meaning into it. He said to the Jews, in effect, 
as he would say to our generation, which has very 
much the Jewish conception : ‘‘ You are fundament- 
ally mistaken in your idea of eternal life. It is not 
length but depth, it is not quantity but quality, it is 
not something to be conferred hereafter, it is a kind 
of life to be lived here and now, and to endure for- 
ever, simply because such a life is, in the nature of 
the case, indestructible.’’ 

Eternal life has been defined as ‘‘ the existence of 
a moral being according to God's ideal of such exist- 
ence.’’ Of course that was exactly how Jesus lived. 
He was the true man, made in the image uf God. 
He had the wonderful consciousness of perfect fellow- 
ship with God. He lived in the world the life of 
God. That was his great significance. To speak of 
eternal life as the life of God has not very much 
meaning to us, because we can know so little of the 
life of the Infinite. We cannot even conceive his 
manner of existence. His thoughts are not our 
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thoughts, neither are his ways our ways. ~ But in 
Jesus we have seen what the life of God is under 
human and finite conditions, The Word became 
flesh, and dwelt among us full of grace and truth. 
Divinity was naturally expressed in beautiful right- 
eousness and love. What Jesus meant by life was 
seen in the fair dealing in the little shop at Nazareth, 
and in the kindliness of the home life in the house of 
Joseph and Mary ; in the truth that characterized all 
his intercourse with men, and the graciousness of his 
loving ministry ; in his personal soul-purity, and the 
uninterrupted sense of oneness with the Father. Any 
other way of living Jesus would not call life. Life 
without God and love and truth he would think un- 
worthy of the name. 

A marked characteristic of this kind of life, which 
justifies the application to it of the epithet ‘‘ eternal,’’ 
is that it is founded on a sense of eternal values. 
Jesus himself might have been a popular king, but he 
conceived it of infinitely more worth to lead men to 
God, The Devil showed him all the kingdoms of the 
world. But Jesus would not exchange truth for all the 
glory of them. Napoleon thought otherwise. With 
magnificent opportunity to serve his generation in all 
honor, he preferred rather to satisfy personal ambition, 
and he lost eternal life. That is to say, Napoleon 
apparently lost the opportunity to live for eternal inter- 
ests, choosing rather to live for the things that perish. 
And there was, therefore, nothing left at the end. 


** The world he loved so much 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch.’’ 


That is why the New Testament makes such strong 
contrast between Christianity and the-world. Not 
that we are to live the other-worldly life, looking for 
heaven, but that we are to live each day with refer- 
ence to eternal interests. There are things that perish, 
though they may not be evil in themselves, —silver, 
gold, raiment, tinsel, popularity, applause, and all 
the sensuous, ‘‘ the world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof.’ ‘There are things that abide,—faith, hope, 
love. Judas’ thirty pieces of silver are long since 
gone, but Mary's broken vase and perfume are lasting 
forever. He that has eternal life is the man who 
puts a proper proportionate value on these various 
things. Money is good, of course, but truth is better. 
If it should come to a choice, as sometimes it does, 
the Christian must choose with reference to the higher 
value. “Houses and lands are to be desired, but love 
is the greatest thing in the world. And not seldom 
they are alternatives. The recent biography of the 
noble Hugh Price Hughes reminds us again of the 
words of his good mother to him on his choice of a 
vocation: ‘*I would rather see you a Methodist 
preacher than Lord Chancellor of England,"’ It is a 
good thing to sit on the woolsack, but it is a greater to 
win sinners to repentance. And these choices in the 
spirit of Christ are not made in order to gain eternal life, 
but because the choices themselves are eternal living. 

When therefore Jesus offers eternal life, he is not 
simply promising immortality. He is promising that 
which alone can make immortality desirable, —a true 
quality of being. He offers us the difference be- 
tween John, the beloved disciple, and the ambitious 
young fisherman ; between Paul, the apostle to the 
Gentiles, and «* the rising hope of the stern, unbend- 
ing'’ rabbis. To men in full physical and intellec- 
tual vigor he said: ‘*I came that they may have 
life, and may have it abundantly.’’ And some have 
learned what he meant. They know something of 
the promise : ‘‘ Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness : for they shall be filled,’’ 
and of the other promise: ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God,’’ and of the truth of 
his word : ‘‘ li is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive."’ To be sure, there has come some self-denial. 
They have yicided a little reluctantly sometimes the 
things that perish, and have sometimes had to shut 
their eyes to the things that allure and destroy. But 
the Master's promise has been fulfilled. They have 
lived, and, to a degree at least, have lived abundantly. 

Eternal life is immortality, but it is a present im- 
mortality. Martha speaks rather hopelessly of the 
far future resurrection. Jesus answers with his 
authoritative present tense, ‘‘I am the resurrection, 
and the life.’ As if he would ignore physical death as 
a mere episode, he says: ‘‘ Whosoever liveth and 
believeth on me shall never die.’" Paul likens death 
to a change of raiment, —we are unclothed and clothed 
upon. And in his wonderful description of the invul- 
nerability of the Christian, neither death nor any other 
creation can separate us from the love of God. 

People speak of making the best of both worlds. 
That is Jesus’ intent for us. He will enable us to 
know the best that is here, and living for the best, we 
shall inevitabl,; live forever. 


ae 
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Getting Closer to the Bible 

Gleams of new light from the old Bible are a 
constant source of joy to the thoughtful reader. Let 
us remember that new translations, and revisions of 
the English Bible, are not attempted changes of the 
Bible, but a striving to get closer to the heart of the 
unchanged, unchanging Bible, the Word of God. A 
member of the faculty of a Virginia college calls at- 
tention to one of these newer, better renderings now 
made available to all readers of the English Bible. 
He writes : 


While recently engaged in interpreting the Gospel of John 
with a college class of Greek students, another aspect of a 
familiar truth forcibly struck my mind. I refer to the well- 
known verse (John 7 : 46), where the Old Version reads : 
** Never man spake like this man.’" The immense superiority 
of the reading, adopted by the American Revision [as also by 
the Anglo-American Revision], ‘‘ Never man so spake,"’ is 
supported, to my mind, by the following consideration ; The 
‘* officers '' who were sent to arrest Jesus, having fallen under 
the spell of his irresistible majesty, when asked by the authori- 
ties why they had not brought him, answered, in effect, '‘Man 
never spake like that.'' They practically said : ‘‘ This is no 
man. It is the Son of God." We thus have another power- 
ful link in the chain of cumulative evidence that John has 
given the world in proof of the fact that Jesus was the Christ, 
the Son of God. 

And yet it is possible that many a Bible reader, on 
first noting the change made by both the American 
and the English Revisers in that verse, was inclined 
to think that the older rendering was better, because 
it was smoother and more poetical. The new render- 
ing seemed too abrupt. But when the emphasis is 
put where it belongs, —‘‘ Never man so spake,’’—the 
record takes on a significance wholly lost in the older 
versions. The best things are worth studying for, even 
in the Bible! 


Does Satan Work by Proxy ? 


The spirit of investigation recently. shown in a 
letter published here calling for ‘‘a few articles’’ in 
The Sunday School Times on Satan ‘* his ‘powers, 
origin, destination, why he was creatéd, ‘et¢.,'’ con- 
tinually crops out, as in this inquiry, for example, 
from a Pennsylvania reader : 

Recently | heard a minister in a sermon state that Satan is 
not omnipresent, but sends his thousands of emissaries in 
various directions in their works of evil. I do not know 
whether | have advanced or retrograded in my feeling against 
a personal Satan, and will be very grateful to you for an expla- 
nation of the subject. 

One's ‘‘feeling against a personal Satan'’ is a 
minor matter. One's life-purpose for or against sin 
is a matter that affects character for eternity. Just 
what difference would it make to the Pennsylvania 
inquirer if he could know positively, the next time he 
is tempted to sin, whether Satan is present person- 
ally or only by deputy? Of two points in ‘‘ Satan 
lore'’ we may be sure: temptation to sin is omni- 
present in this world ; and Satan's emissaries are at 
work wherever God's children are willing to serve 
Satan. Whatever other proxies Satan may have, may 
we not let him count us among them ! 


aK 
Do Higher Standards “ Pay”? 


The man who is honest only because he believes 
it is the best policy for his pocketbook has not yet 
learned the meaning of honesty. But that does not 
alter the fact that honesty remains the best policy, for 
pocketbooks as well as for character. So it is with 
every high standard, in spite of the doubt expressed 
in the following inquiry from a Pennsylvania reader : 

Your position on the ‘‘ church fair'’ question is highly com- 
mendable and unassailable from the theoretical ‘‘ higher stand- 
ard"’ standpoint. But how about the effect of the sweeping 
reform you would advocate upon the. finanges of the average 
church and Sunday-school ? 

The church or Sunday-school that abandons 
‘‘church fair’ or ‘‘fish pond’’ methods of raising 
money, and substitutes the direct appeal for free-will 
offerings, will increase its revenue. This has been 
abundantly proved in the church with which the 
Editor has long been. connected, as it has in many 
another church. The appeal to people's highest 
standards will always bring bigger, better results than 
the appeal to their lower standards. A hedge of 
beautiful roses along a public roadside near Philadel- 
phia bearing the notice ‘‘ These roses are under the 
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protection of the public ’’ fares better at the hands of 
the public thus appealed to than do those lawns and 
flowers guarded by the legend ‘‘ Trespassers will be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law.’’ If workers 
now laboring under the needless, mistaken burden of 
church fairs will try the higher standard of calling for 
free-will offerings instead of attempting to sugar-coat 
the process, they can prove the truth that higher 
standards ‘‘ pay’’ from every standpoint. The Editor 
would be glad to hear from any who have had actual 
experiences in this matter. 


x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of Geeta! interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’ The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





GALVESTON, TEXAS.—I am looking for some very simple 
outline illustrations to’‘put on the blackboard or pad during the 
a a of the lesson in the class. Where can I find them ? 

~ EA. 

I know of nothing better than those found in The Sun- 
day School Times, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Could you tell us whether there has 
ever been a county secretary's book published for use by the 
county secretaries in the various states? 

Local organizations have occasionally prepared their 
own books. Mr. W. C. Pearce; International Teacher- 
Training Secretary, however, is at present preparing such 
a book under the direction of the International Executive 
Committee. Announcement of its publication may be 
looked for before long. 


PROVO, UTAH.—Do you meet with your Messenger Cadets ? 
How often? Whatare some of the features of the meeting 
with them ?—M. A. I. 

The Vice Commander, so-called, who is really my assist- 
ant in this matter, meets with the Cadets. They meet on 
alternate Sunday afternoons. They have a short devo- 
tional exercise, transact whatever business is to be trans- 
acted, and then carry their messages to the absent scholars. 
Sometimes special features are introduced, as music, etc. 


SAN D1EGO, CAL.—I would be very grateful to learn ffom 
you where I can get the best information concerning the organi- 
zation of a class of about twenty-five young ladies, ranging in 
age from fifteen to twenty years. The class has been very 
successfully carried on along the usual lines, but lately there 
have been changes that indicate that. class organization might 
be very helpful. I should be glad to know where to go for 
information.—J. .L. P. 

Address ‘* Philathea, 200 Comstock St., Syracuse, N.Y.,’’ 
and ask for the circular concerning the organization of young 
ladies’ classes 

MT. PLEASANT, Pa.--Can you recommend to me the best 
book or treatise on Sunday-school architecture and equip- 
ment ?-—W. H. T. . 

George W. Kramer, architect, No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, has issued a book entitled ‘‘ The What, How, 
and Why of Church Building.’ -It is helpful. He also 
read a paper before the Massachusetts State Convention 
this fall entitled ‘* Advance Steps in Sunday-school Archi- 
tecture.’? This paper is printed in leaflet form, and will 
be furnished upon application to Mr. Kramer. 

F. E. Kidder has prepared a book entitled ‘*‘ Churches 
and Chapels ’’ which may be had by addressing William T. 
Comstock, 23 Warren street, New York. Price, $3. 

The L. B. Valk Architectural Co. of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, also has some helpful printed matter. 


SALIDA, CAL.— When the superintendent of the school 
teaches the supplemental lesson from the desk, where should 
this service be placed in the school program? Would it not 
be better to place it before the reading and study of the iesson ? 
Would you use a strictly boys’ paper for your boys’ classes 
where you have the ‘‘ Messenger Department,’’ rather than 
the papers of general character published by our respective 
denominations ?—A. R. M. 

Supplemental lessons, when given from the desk, should 
precede the study period. So far as possible, keep out of 
the closing exercises everything that would take the atten- 
tion away from the lesson of the day. 

The denominational papers are good, and well adapted 
to either boys or girls. There is something in an exclu- 
sively boys’ paper which appeals to the boys, however. 
The same is true of the girls. 

WEST MEDWAY, MAss.—I. write for information regarding 
organizing the individual classes of a school. For four months 
I have been teaching a class of men and women. Our 
enrolment is now about twenty, and the attendance fair. Our 
church is a small one in a small town. Still there are a num- 
ber of young people that ought to be in the school who are 
now indifferent to it. In your opinion, is there anything to be 
gained by organizing the class? If so, on what lines ought it 
to be done ?—R. P. 

In a class of this size and a town of this size many things 
can be done through a very simple organization that will 
not be done so easily in any other way. A simple outline 
of work to be accomplished, such as bringing in new schol- 
ars, spending occasional social evenings together, or con- 
ducting some literary exercises, can be easily planned for 
through a committee appvinted for the purpose. This is 
really organization, and réquires very little machinery. 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


My little eighteen-months-old seems to get great consolation 
in sucking her thumb. Is there any objection to it ? 

Yes, it is decidedly objectionable. The habit is often 
very persistent and difficult to break, even when the child 
is approaching or is fairly in her teens. It sometimes re- 
sults that the end of the thumb is misshaped, and also that 
the front teeth are thrown out of position by the pressure 
against the roof of the mouth. But apart from these phy- 
sical liabilities, it is not agreeable to have a child of five or 
ten years—more or less—sucking a thumb in the presence 
of other people. It often subjects the child to comment 
and ridicule, and the moral outcome is unwholesome. 

NEW YorK CITy.—I have a son between ten and eleven 
years old, who is decidedly overgrown and very nervous ; he 
cannot keep still. His defect is that he rushes Cron things, 
going from one to another in his desire for change. e learns 
readily, and retains what he learns. He has a wonderful 
memory. He dreads pain. If he goes to the dentist's, or to 
the doctor who treats his nose, it is with fear and trembling, 
his mother going with him. He has fainted at the dentist's and 
at the doctor's. When he had to be treated with antitoxin, 
he rebelled as if he were going to be killed. Now the ques- 
tion I want to ask is this : Our doctor says he should be forced 
to go to the dentist's alone, or to the doctor's ; he should be 
forced to endure pain, so that he may become brave. Is this 
a good way to treat such a child ?—X. Y. Z. ‘ 

The immediate condition here is physical rather than 
moral; the ultimate problem is to aid the moral to rise 
superior to the physical, by the development of courage 
and self-control. The temperament cannot be changed, 
and the boy will always have his own nerves to contend 
with, But, properly trained, such an organization usually 
means a man of power. The fainting is troublesome, but 
it need give no alarm. There is no specific formula for 
this case, but, in general, I have very little use for the 
force method. The boy can be appealed to through his 
own ambitions and ideals as they arise. He can be led 
almost unconsciously into varied opportunities of self- 
conquest... Once having put his own nerves to rout, he 
will come to feel something like pleasure in doing the 
thing he dreads. He will gain by being thrown on his own 
volition. Once let him go to the doctor’s or dentist’s 
alone, and he will gain a certain pride in himself as an 
overcomer. (It might be well to have the doctors under- 
stand the value of going easy on the first trial.) Show 
your boy that you sympathize with his difficulties, but don’t 
talk too much about them. By wisely taking every oppor- 
tunity to stimulate his ambition to win in the race against 
himself, you will find yourself some day surprised at his 
holding up his head in a feat of self-control, 

NEw YorK.—As one of ten children in a happy, God-fearing 
home, with father and mother dearly loved and respected and 
obeyed in days gone by ; as the aunt of ten nieces and nephews, 
with a hand in their upbringing ; as a mother with a problem 
in her own little five-year-old daughter, I appeal to your mercy 
for those who guide, as well as for the dear little ones. . . . [The 
omitted part of this interesting letter is too long to print. 
It sets forth that the little girl is intense, self-willed, ‘‘ contrary,"’ 
selfishly unkind to her brother and sister (twins two and a half 
years old), fond of her mother, and devoted to her father. 
She is quick and interesting to many people, but is not spoiled 
by too much attention.] . . . The question I want to ask you is 
this, Do you consider such a case impossible, and do you con- 
sider that rebellion and selfishness can always be controlled b 
wise, kind, and Christian training? I confess that, although 
your writings move and impress me greatly, it cuts some of us 
to the heart to have you imply that, if the small boy persists in 
screaming on the stairs, the fault is laid entirely at the parents’ 
door. If, after praying earnestly for guidance, striving with 
hands more than full of home duties to be patient and pleasant 
and kind, using all the intellect God has given one to discover 
the best method of dealing with our little ones, the parents are 
to be held entirely responsible, no wonder so many persons are 
afraid to become parents,—C, O. J. 

That part of the letter describing the little girl is not 
unlike the report of other cases. But the portion here 
printed is a different sort of appeal. It affords an oppor- 
tunity to say once and for all, that training will not do 
everything. Every individual largely works out his own 
case, and it is fortunate indeed that we cannot make 
children grow up to fit our incomplete patterns. I have 
never said that parents are *‘ entire/y responsible ’’ for the 
defections any more than for the excellences of their 
progeny. Children are subject to many influences beyond 
parental control. If I have seemed unmerciful to some 
parents, it is not because of their human fallibility, but be- 
cause of their assumption of infallibility. Some mothers 
actually teach their children that they (the mothers) are 
always right, and a/ways know best. How this is to be 
reconciled with the doctrine of sin,—or a sinful nature,—- 
is not obvious! In moral importance justice comes before 
mercy, and when a parent shows that he is exhausting 
every.means to be as just to his children as our courts of 
law aim to be toward less helpless plaintiffs than little chil- 
dren, it will be easier to be merciful. But the author of this 


letter is so evidently laboring to be just to her child that 
her cry for mercy is hardly necessary. 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


PALMER, MASS.—What would you ae as a suitable 
feature for our Rally Day program that will include the Home 
Department ?—M. H. 

Of course your department will be seated together, and 
to have the superintendent give a brief, interesting report of 
the work of the year, setting before the school the aim for 
the coming year, and then have the department rise and 
repeat some passages of Scripture in concert, makes a 
pleasing number on your program, and every one feels 
that he has taken some part. 





YOUNGSTOWN, O.—I am preparing an address on the ‘‘ Ad- 
vantages of the Home Department.’’ Can you give me any 
— matter that will give any facts or statistics on what the 

ome Department has really accomplished ?—W. C. T. 

Most denominational houses have their own descriptive 
circulars on the work and advantages of the Home Depart- 
ment. The various state Sunday-school organizations have 
their circulars, and the Times has a very complete little 
booklet that gives the methods and results of the work, 
The reports of the International triennial conventions give 
a report of the work at large; copies of this may be ob- 
tained by sending the price (fifty cents) to Marion Lawrance, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





Troy, ALA.—We wish to bring the work of the Home De- 
partment before our people, and so have voted to give the en- 
tire session to it some Sunday morning. What would you 
suggest as the best kind of a program 1. H. B. 

One church did it this way: The decorating committee 
of the Young People’s Society furnished special decora- 
tions, using the national flag as one of the important fea- 
tures. A large motto,—‘ A studied Bible in every home,’’ 
—was suspended above the pulpit. Another over the 
central entrance, in the rear of the church, read: ‘* Every 
member of every family a member of our Bible school.’’ 
Among the musical selections the choir rendered ‘* Home, 
Sweet Home.’’ The pastor spoke for ten minutes upon 
the supreme place that the Bible should have in every life. 
The superintendent of the Sunday-school used ten minutes 
in giving a true idea of the school to the audience. A Home 
Department expert then spoke for fifteen minutes of this 
branch of work, showing how it linked the individual, his 
Bible, and his home with the church; and cited many 
interesting incidents resultant from this plan of church 
extension. In the closing prayer the thought was deeply 
impressed on the audience that the Home Department is 
one of the best means to make Christians. 
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Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


LA CROSSE, Wis.—How can I bring the Cradle Roll more 
prominently before our church people ?—J. L. B. 

Have it explained at the teachers’ meeting, and enlist 
the co-operation of the teachers of the other grades. Have 
the superintendent mention it in the school, get the pastor 
to speak of it from the pulpit, and, if there is a church 
paper, see that items concerning it are found occasionally 
in its columns, Nothing, however, helps so much as the 
personal work. 


FARGO, N. D.—What season has proved to be the best for 
the graduation services ?—A. L. M. 

Children’s Day seems to be the most popular for the 
recognition service, some schools calling it their Com- 
mencement Day, or Class Day. Transfers should not be 
made then, but should take place in the beginning of the 
fall, say on Rally Day. This gives each department the 
long working time of the year, for the fall, winter, and 
spring quarters seem to be the best, no matter where one 
is situated, 

CAMDEN, N. J.—We have one hundred children in the be- 
ginners’ department, and we are crowded. We cannot take 
off the wraps of the children, and cannot allow them to march, 
for lack of room. Can you suggest any way that we can rest 
the children? All of the rest of the church building is in use 
and is crowded.--F. E. S. 

Have you tried to hold the session of the beginners dur- 
ing the time of the church service? If not, that might be 
the solution of your problem. ‘The young children all 
have to be brought to school anyway, and meeting at this 
time would give you an opportunity to have the whole of 
the chapel for your work, There is no real reason why all 
the grades of the school should meet at the same hour, and 
many schools could better their conditions in this way. 
Some schools, for want of room, hold all the elementary 
grades at one time of the day, and the adult portions at 
another, and have found it a great advantage. Look out for 
the ventilation, and do not keep the children in session long. 
Vary the program, and at some point in it plan for the 
pupils .to exchange seats, of course in an orderly fashion. 
Just the change of position and viewpoint will serve to rest 
them somewhat. 





Teacher-Training Questions 
Professor Brumbaugh 


HINDMAN, Ky.—Do you think that the teaching of the 
poem, ‘‘ The boy stood on the burning deck,"’ indicates that 
the boy had been wisely trained in the matter of obedience? 
Should he nat have understood that he had the privilege of 
using his own reason under such conditions ?—M. C. 

‘*The boy on the burning deck’? is a product of mili- 
tary and naval discipline. He exemplified the quality of 
discipline necessary in these branches of the public service. 
It is a question well worth debating whether the rigid 
discipline of an army is necessary in the religious and moral 
relations of life. I am inclined myself to think that if the 
boy had been in any other service than the one above indi- 
cated he would have been entirely justified in exercising 
his reason and preserving his life. It is only in the extreme 
situations of life that we are called upon to exercise the 
high heroism figured in this poem of Mrs. Hemans’, 


CORNING, CAL.—As superintendent of a Sunday-school I 
am greatly interested in the articles in the Times on teacher- 
training. Not — succeeded as yet in arousing our teachers 
to the importance of taking up the study, I have some ~~ 
of interesting a group of our young people to join us in the 
teachers’ council meeting, to devote a part of the time to the 
teacher-training work. { know we might be greatly profited 
by studiously following the work as laid down in your articles 
in the Times. Were we to do so, could we secure copies of ‘The 
Sunday School Times to enable us all to take up these articles 
from the beginning? A few of us take it.—H. M. B. 

Your plan is admirable, and I hope you may succeed in 
interesting the young people to join the meeting and de- 
vote some time to the teacher-training. A reprint of the 
first fifteen chapters in The Sunday School Times may now 
be had free of charge with a subscription of one year to the 
peers. I believe that this pamphlet, together with ‘The 
Sunday School Times as it appears from week to week, 
will give you all the material that you need for the course. 
Thus the cost would be reduced to a minimum, 





MCKEESPORT, PA.—I am a minister in the Presbyterian 
Church ; have been preaching about fifteen years. It has 
been my custom to take up a course of reading and study 
in matters relating to my work each year. I have not read 

articularly upon psychology since I was in college ('86). 

‘edagogy isa new study since my day. I have not read sys- 
tematically upon that science. 

I wish to undertake a year’s study or more upon pedagogy 
and psychology. I do not know what the best books are. 
Will you please suggest a half dozen or more books that best 
cover the subject and the order in which they should be read ? 
—K. McM. 

I would suggest that you read two or three books on 
general psychology, beginning with, say Halleck’s ‘* Psy- 
chology and Psychic Culture,’’ or any other recent book of 
similar scope. Then I would advise you to read Sully’s 
**Outlines of Psychology,’’ and if you wish a more ex- 
haustive and detailed discussion, James’ ‘: Psychology.” 
This will give you the basis for your pedagogical thinking. 
I would recommend that you then read Schaeffer’s 
‘* Thinking and Learning to Think,’’ White’s ‘* Elements 
of Pedagogy,’’ Kemp’s ‘‘ History of Education,’’ Hins- 
dale’s ‘* Art of Study,’’ and then you will be able to read 
anything that you care to on the subject. Your splendid 
training and experience as a minister should itself be a 
very valuable asset which you can easily, under the simple 
guidance of books such as these, work into forms that will 
be of great use on the subject of teacher-training. 





TAUNTON, MASS.—I am deeply interested in a lad just 
passing his fourteenth birthday. He will enter the High 
School next September ; he has a good standing in his class ; 
in summer spends much time in the woods ; regularly attends 
Sunday-school ; his teacher is a veteran of the Civil War—a 
Christian man, an iron moulder ; the boy is always at home 
evenings, in bed by nine o'clock. He reads a great deal, and 
is very fond of books. His favorites are Sidney Lanier's 
** Boys’ King Arthur,’* and others of that series ; William 
Lang's ‘' Stories of Animals,"’ ‘‘ Stories of the West.'’ Should 
the boy talk freely of the things he thinks ?—A. V. S. 

If I understand your point you are anxious to know 
whether this boy should be encouraged to talk more freely 
about religious things than he does, _I believe that some ar- 
rangements could be made with his father or his teacher to 
have him present once in a while in the home when a dis- 
cussion of religious things might be taken up, and the boy, 
without his being aware of the fact, led to enter into the 
discussion. Some question might be asked him that would 
bring him into the discussion, and then, with a little tact, 
he could be led to give expression to his thought and 
defend his position. This would be valuable to the boy, 
and, as you know, boys at that age are very glad to be 
given a chance to be heard. Surely boys ought to be 
encouraged to talk freely about religious things. Unfor- 
tunately, in too many homes, and in too many groups 
of young people, religion seems to be a prohibited theme ; 
they talk about every other sort of thing, but seem to hesi- 
tate to enter upon a discussion of religious matters, This 
is unfortunate, unwise, and unnecessary. 
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The Indian Prince and the Dahabiyeh 


A True Romance of Missions 





N THE early days of the American 

Mission in Egypt, the missionaries saw 

‘xg how advantageous the use of a boat 

<q on the Nile would be to their work. 

While the work was still unorganized, 

it was not possible to secure from the 

church at home a sum of money to be 

used for the purchase of a boat. Finally three of the 

missionaries purchased a dahabiyeh named The Ibis, 

a vessel still used in the mission service. In the year 

1860 the first visit among the villages along the river 
was made, 

It must have been about the year 1863 that the Ma- 
haraja Dhuleep Singh passed through Egypt with the 
dead body of his mother, which he was. taking from 
England back to their native India for burial in 
accordance with the rites of heathenism, from which 
the prince’s mother had never been converted. The 
Suez Canal had not yet been completed; and while 
the passage was being made across the isthmus 
Dhuleep Singh stopped for a few days at Cairo, while 
waiting for the ship that would take him from Suez to 
Bombay. 

Among the provinces ruled by Great Britain in 
India there is one for which a hard fight had to be 
made. The province still known as ‘*The Punjab"’ 
was inhabited by a warlike race called ‘*Sikhs,"’ 
who for a long time held out most earnestly against 
all the efforts of Great Britain to subjugate them. 
Their leader, ‘‘ Ranjit Singh,’’ is known in history as 
‘The Lion of the Punjab.'’ Ranjit Singh was, after 
many a long struggle, conquered. He died soon 
after, and his son and heir, Dhuleep Singh, a boy at 
that time seven years of age, was taken with his 
mother to England. A large annuity was settled on 
the prince, and as he grew up he embraced Chris- 
tianity, while his mother to her death continued a 
heathen. 

While the prince was in Cairo he called on the 
missionaries. After becoming slightly acquainted 
with them he asked to be allowed to visit their 
girls’ school. He was told that it was a very un- 
usual thing for a man to visit a girls’ school, on 
account of the ideas of the people in regard to 
the seclusion of girls. He then told them plainly 
that his purpose in desiring to visit the school was 
that he might select a girl whom he might take 
for a wife. He said that he had lived long enough in 
England to know that he could not marry happily 
there. Being an Easterner, he must have a wife 
who was also an Easterner. He declared that his 
great desire was to secure a good, éarnest Christian 
girl for a wife. 

The missionaries complied with his request and 
consented that he visit the school. Before his visit 
the missionaries remarked to one another that it was 
a most likely thing that his choice would fall on a 
girl named ‘* Bamba.'’ Bamba was a pupil-teacher, 
pursuing her studies and at the same time giving in- 
structions to younger pupils. But Bamba, though an 
earnest Christian girl, bright and attractive, was the 
illegitimate child of a poor Abyssinian slave girl. 
The prince visited the school. Almost instantly he 
decided that Bamba was the girl he must have. 
‘¢ But,"’ said the missionaries, ‘‘when you know her 
history you will not want her.’’ He was anxious 
to know what there could be against her. He de- 
clared that if she was a sincere Christian he cared for 
nothing else. Finally he was told that Bamba was 
the illegitimate daughter of a slave girl. On hearing 
this, to the surprise of all, he declared that such a 
fact made no difference to him provided the girl was 
all right herself. He declared that she might easily 
be as good as himself. ‘‘For,’’ said he, ‘‘ my mother 
was also a slave ; she had not been one of my father’s 
wives before I was born."’ 

The prince wavered not in his intention to secure 
Bamba as his wife. Her father, now respectably 
married and the father of other children, was support- 
ing Bamba. His consent was readily given to the 
.. proposal of the prince ; but as soon as Bamba herself 
was consulted she refused, declaring that she would 
not leave her mother nor her people. She declared 


Editor's Note.—A practical evidence of the missionary zeal 
awakened in the Jerusalem Sunday~-schoo!l Pilgrims, last 
spring, is found in their adoption of the dahabiyeh referred to 
by Dr. Murch as a means of carrying the gospel up and down 
the Nile, for which purpose they subscribed more than six 
hundred dollars. And this sum was only a fifth of the total 
amount pretense by them for missionary causes along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 


By the Rev. Chauncey Murch 


that her purpose was to make her life-work an effort 
to instruct and Christianize her people. When the 
prince learned that she had refused to become his 


wife, and especially when he learned the reasons - 


given by her, he of course became the more anxious 
to secure her. 

Leaving for India, he left princely presents for her, 
and asked the lady missionaries to do their best to per- 
suade her to accept him. He requested that, in case 
her consent to the arrangement was secured, she 
be taken into a missionary’s family for a_ time, 
and dressed in European style. After he had gone 
Bamba was persuaded that as the wife of this prince 
her sphere of influence would be widened and ex- 
tended, and that, as his wife, she could do more for her 
mother and for her people than if she remained with 
them in Egypt. So, after no little persuasion, Bamba 
agreed to become the wife of the Maharaja Dhuleep 
Singh. The prince returned, they were married, and for 
their trip up the Nile on their wedding journey he 
purchased The Ibis, the dahabiyeh owned by the 
three missionaries. After his return he presented 
The Ibis tothe Mission. It is still doing mission 
work, 

The Maharaja and Bamba went to England. They 
were settled on a fine estate, and the prince was given 
an annuity of £150,000 sterling. Some five or six 
children were born to them. For years their home 
was the stopping-place of the missionaries as they 
went and came to and from the United States. It 
seemed a Christian home. Morning and evening 
the prince gathered his family and servants together 
and held family worship. As the years passed on, 
the extravagant habits of the prince threw him greatly 
into debt, in spite of his liberal allowance. All 
these years he was besieged by adventurers who did 
all they could to persuade him that England was giv- 
ing him but a small return for the vast estates that 
had been confiscated from his father. England re- 
plied to his complaints that he had for years, after 
coming to years of discretion accepted his annuity as 
payment in full of all his claims. He finally decided 
to renounce Christianity and go back and take his 
place at the head of the Sikh warriors. He opened 
up a correspondence with his people. In Egypt we 
saw a commission of Hindoos who were on their way 
to England to confer with him. The final result of 
their conference was that as Dhuleep Singh had 
broken caste they could not accept him as their 
leader again. 

A few more restless months and he decided to start 
for India, hoping that what had been refused by a 
committee might be accepted by the people when he 
should actually return. On his journey the princess, 
with two or three of the younger children, accom- 
panied him, as she still hoped to be able to lead him 
back to Christ and duty. They got as far as Aden 
on the Red Sea, when England informed him that he 
could go no further. 

Up to the time when he became so dissatisfied with 
England the prince had given £1,000 per annum 
to our mission, always accompanying the payment of 
the sum with the statement that in this way he was 
repaying the Mission for what it had given him. 

From Aden the princess returned with her children 
when the heat of the place became too great for 
them. She failed to persuade the Maharaja to re- 
turn with her. Before he left Aden he perfected an 
arrangement with Kalkoff, then prime minister to 
the Czar of Russia. This arrangement took him to 
Russia to plot against England in India. For about 
five years he remained in Russia. Nothing was 
accomplished. While there he refused to draw his 
allowance. His family finally were greatly cramped 
financially. Rev. Dr. Lansing, of our Mission, was 
asked to go to England to aid in securing help for 
the family. The Foreign Office replied that nothing 
could be paid out on account of the Maharaja without 
his authorization. Dr. Lansing then opened up. cor- 
respondence with the prince who was still in Russia. 
Dhuleep at length consented that as much as might be 
needed for the support of Bamba and the children 
might be charged to his account. Very shortly after 
this arrangement Bamba died. On learning of her 
death he telegraphed to his children, ‘‘1 mingle my 
tears with yours.”’ 

A little later Kalkoff died. Kalkoff's successor 
was not willing to continue the policy. of plotting 
against England. Soon after, Dhuleep Singh gave 
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up his efforts, and asked the pardon of the English 
government. He was forgiven, but never again re- 
ceived at court, where he had formerly been a great 
favorite of Queen Victoria. He received his back pay, 
and during that year he gave our mission $20,000 in 
two equal sums of $10,000 each. 

The prince died a short time afterward. He was 
a man of a most charming personality. We love to 
hope that his backsliding may have been only tem- 
porary, as apparently it was, and that he came back 
to Christ. The Saviour is more ready to pardon than 
men are, and we hope that the influences of the 
Holy Spirit may not have been lost on the Maharaja 
Dhuleep Singh. 


THe AMERICAN Mission, Luxor, Ecyprt. 


Bowsle and the Blue Bag 
By Mildred Norman 


ANDY was so hungry! No one but himself knew 
how hungry he was, and no one but himself 
knew why. 

Sandy had traveled up hill and down, and .along 
the broad highway, all the way to Tilson town, and 
nobody seemed to want what he carried ‘under his 
arm in the blue bag. 

It was a queer, bunchy bag, as long as a bushel 
bag of potatoes, but not so wide. 

Bowsle was taking his afternoon nap, with one eye 
open as usual. He was on the front. steps. He saw 
a man who looked like a tramp go by the house, with 
a. blue bag under his arm,—only tramps never carry: 
anything under their arms. 

Bowsle stretched himself, stood up on his short 
legs, and, sleepily making his way down the steps, 
poked his head around the corner of the house to 
have another look at the odd man. . lf he was not a 
tramp, what was he? -Not a ragman, for there was 
no cart in sight. . Not an umbrella man, for the um- 
brella man did not carry a queer blue bag like that. 
Couldn't be company, for company did not wear such 
rusty coats and hats and shoes, and they did not go 
to the rear door, as this man was doing. 

The man stopped. by the kitchen window, put his 
head down as if he were listening, and then the 
strangest sound broke out from somewhere. It was 
so sudden and so queer that it made Bowsle jump 
right up into the air and run round and round him- 
self. The sound seemed to come from everywhere, 
and to get into his head all mixed up, and sing there 
like a swarm of bees. 

Bowsle shook his head to get the bees out, and put 
it between his paws, and rubbed his ears, but it did 
no good. He ran round the yard, but no bees or 
mosquitoes or flies could be seen. Then he looked 
up in the air, and down the road. Next he hada 
bright idea : it came from the cellar. He looked in 
the cellar window. Nothing stirring. 

At last Bowsle tried the corner of the house again, 
and saw the strange man standing still by the kitchen 
window with his head down, listening to ‘‘ something 
in the bag,’’ thought Bowsle, and he shot from the 
front lawn to the rear of the house like a streak of 
black ink. ‘‘Cats,'’ said Bowsle, ‘‘a bag full of 
‘em!'’ He almost waggled his tail off he was so de- 
lighted. 

A bag full of cats that couldn’t scratch back! He 
was so absorbed that he forgot that Tabby never 
allowed him on the back lawn. Bowsle made for the 
blue bag. 

Then there was a dreadful uproar. Mrs. Belding, 
sewing quietly by the sunny south window, thought 
Bedlam was set loose, and she ran to the kitchen to see 
what was the matter. 

There was a great roaring, cry-y-ing, spitting, and 
squealing, and in the midst of it all a little voice call- 
ing, ‘‘ Mama, mama !"’ 

Mama looked out of the window. There was 
Bowsle, with his mouth full of blue bag, and he 
wouldn't let go ; there was Tabby on his back, spit- 
ting like mad; and there was Carl, mama's jittle 
man, four years old, dancing up and down like the 
ergan-grinder's monkey, and shouting ‘‘ Mama!’’ as 
loud as he could. 

And there was Sandy, with his mouth wide open. 
That was where the roaring came from. He was try- 
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ing to scare Bowsle away from the blue bag, and 
Bowsle wouldn’ t scare. 

Mrs. Belding stepped out into the yard. ‘‘ Bowsle,"’ 
she said, solemnly, ‘‘1 am ashamed of you. I 
thought you were too good-mannered a dog to treat 
strangers like this. You are a disgrace to the 
family.’’ 

Bowsle dropped the mouthful of blue bag, and with 
his head drooping, and his tail curled between his 
legs, he stole away and hid himself. 

Tabby had jumped down from her perch as soon as 
she saw her mistress, and came purring about her 
feet, as though she had never done anything but purr 
all her life. And Carl rushed into his mama’s arms 
and cried, he was so excited. 

And Sandy! oh, dear! he cried, too. A great 
grown man like Sandy! You see, he was so tired. 
He sat down on the steps and put his face in his 
hands and groaned under his breath, and Mrs. Beld- 
ing saw the tears trickle through his fingers. 
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Carl saw the tears, too. He went up to Sandy and 
toliched him. ‘Poor man! don't cry, mama will 
sew up the tear Bowsle made in the bag,'’ he said. 
‘* Bowsle is a good dog,—he didn’t mean any harm."’ 

«« Yes,’ said Mrs. Belding, ‘‘I will mend the bag, 
and then perhaps you will play another tune on your 
bagpipe. I like to hear a bagpipe, for my grand- 
father was a Scotchman, and he thought there was no 
music like it ; and many a story he told me of the 
Scotch bagpipers.'’ 

And once a month Sandy comes to the house and 
plays three Scotch tunes under Mrs. Belding’s win- 
dow, and gets his pockets filled. When Bowsle sees 
him coming, he runs away and hides, but when the 
noise has stopped, he comes out and sits up very 
straight and important on the front lawn, and keeps 
an eye to things until Sandy goes off. Sandy pats him 
on the head, and pats the blue bag, and says this good 
luck was all on account of Bowsle. 

MATTAPAN, Mass. 





A Soldier 





The Twenty-first Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 








Friendship <a 








ORE than a year before Chaplain 
Trumbull had come to the Tenth 
Connecticut, a young law student 
in Hartford was practising the dif- 
ficult art of self-denying recogni- 
tion of filial obligations while the 
call of his country was ringing in 
his ears. He saw that the day 
would come when he must answer 
that call, and he quietly prepared 
himself to give an answer that 
should count. When in November a commission was 
offered him in the Tenth Connecticut, the way was 
niadé clear for him, and in December Henry Ward 
Camp entered the army as a second lieutenant. When 
Henry Clay Trumbull joined the regiment in October 
Camp had been its adjutant for two months. 

The two had known each other well in Hartford, 
but now they were to be friends. To Henry Trum- 
bull it was no mere social convenience to enter into a 
friendship with another. To be a friend, as he under- 
stood that relationship, was to have for another an 
outgoing unselfish love, a love that sought nothing 
for self in return. To have a friend was not, in Mr. 
Trumbull's thought, to possess a means for personal 
gain, but an opportunity for personal service. Henry 
Trumbull and Henry Camp were at once drawn to each 
other in the closest intimacy. Of this friendship the 
chaplain wrote in his biography of Camp, ‘‘ The 
Knightly Soldier’’ : 

‘« Their tastes were similar. Their characters were 
sufficiently unlike to be in harmony. The training 
of each was such that he possessed what the other 
deemed his lack. One [Camp] had a finely cultured, 
richly stored mind ; the other a fund of personal ex- 
perience. The opinions of the one were all formed 
from the study of underlying principles ; the judg- 
ments of the other were based upon practical observa- 
tions. Their regimental duties kept them near each 
other. Their home friends being side by side, they 
were linked in every interest."’ 

The ‘*twins,’’ as they soon came to be called, were 
together in tent and field, in work and spirit. When, 
in January, '63, the Tenth had gone into camp on St. 
Helena Island, opposite Hilton Head, South Carolina, 
the adjutant and the chaplain were seldom separated. 
They had ample time, aside from their military duties, 
to discuss problems of deep interest to both. Camp was 
a Yale graduate, a man of the finest sensibilities, and 
trained to think, Trumbull was already a past-master 
in the art of dealing with men, and alert and incisive 
in his mental habits. Of their differences in charac- 
teristics the chaplain wrote : 

‘*Camp’s calm, reliable judgment many times held 
in check the chaplain’s nervous impulsiveness ; his 
stores of information proved the other often in error 
as to facts bearing on a question at issue ; his uniform 
fairness liberalized some sentiments of his friend as 
to men and measures, and his remarkable purity of 
mind and consistency of adherence to his conscien- 
tious views of right could not fail to be elevating and 
ennobling to one closely associated with him. .On 
the other hand, Camp had been so accustomed to ex- 
amine every question in its purely logical bearings, as 





sometimes to overlook its practical relations to every- 
day life in the world as it is."’ 

The total abstinence question they discussed nearly 
all of one night on the deck of an army transport ; card- 
playing received a similar examination on another 
evening. ‘The danger in the occasional use of alco- 
holic liquor and the practical inexpediency of card- 
playing was made so clear to Camp that he came 
squarely and forever over to the chaplain’s views and 
practises. 

On the other hand, Trumbull found in his friend a 
personality that was to him captivating and inspiring, 
and if he enabled Camp to get nearer to a practical 
application of right principles, Camp in turn was all- 
unconsciously putting into the concrete noble ideals 
of manhood which aroused all that was best in the 
chaplaih. To Mrs. Trumbull he wrote, enthusiastic- 
ally : 


The adjutant—or Henry, as I call him now—is a very 
fine man. Oh, Alice, he is unequaled. He is beyond any 
ideal I ever had, and he is up to the highest mark your 
very particular self ever set before the race. He is the 
purest-minded man I ever imagined. I never saw his like 
in this, 


On St. Helena Island, while engaging in moral and 
metaphysical discussion with Henry Camp, the chap- 
lain was finding experiences in a world quite outside 
anything with which he had been familiar in the 
North. Some of the freed slaves were within the 
Federal lines just there, and twenty or thirty of them 
were officers’ servants. These young fellows had 
never known What it was to read, much less to own a 
book. But they had in some way secured two spell- 
ing-books or primary readers, and day or night in 
their spare hours they were learning to read, taking 
turns with the two books, 

‘‘As I lay in my tent at night,’’ wrote the chap- 
lain, ‘‘I would hear low negro voices, back of the 
tent, repeating words as from an elementary school 
reader,—‘ The hen is in the yard,’ ‘ The dog barks at 
the hen,’ ‘Puss sits by the fire. She is warm.’ 
‘This boy is James. He drives a hoop,’ ‘ Now is 
the best time to do well,’ and so on. Hearing these 
sounds night after night, I was led to go out and look 
up their meaning. I found that back of the field 
and staff tents there was built a blazing fire of pine 
branches under the moss-hung live oaks, before 
which some of the boys were poring over their treas- 
ured books, learning their lesson for the night. The 
flickering light in the deep shadows gave a weird 
look to the strange scene, but it was a vivid reality. 

‘* Those who were too old, when they were freed, 
to learn to read, or to gain the advantages of an edu- 
cation, were all the more desirous that their children 
should attain the prize of knowledge which they had 
missed. This secured a full attendance at all the 
many schools for freed slaves, started along the coast 
within our lines by the various missionary associa- 
tions and freedmen's aid societies at the North that 
undertook this work. The first school of this sort 
that I saw in operation was on St. Helena Island, in 
March, 1863, although I later.saw many others."’ 

On March 27, General Stevenson's brigade, of 
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which the Tenth. Connecticut was a part, left St. 
Helena for Seabrook Island, as the advance of Hunter 
and Dupont’'s expedition against Charleston. The 
Tenth was first ashore, while the iron-clads shelled 
the woods of the island. Captains Goodyear and 
Atherton led skirmishers in advance of the regiment, 
while General Stevenson, Colonel Otis, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Leggett, Chaplain Trumbull, and Adjutant 
Camp led the column. That night a sergeant of the 
Tenth on the picket-reserves was mortally wounded, 
and was taken prisoner. ‘He is the first man," 
wrote Camp, ‘‘ever taken forcibly prisoner from the 
regiment. It would have been better to lose a dozen 
in action,”’ 

Among the iron-clads that had protected the landing 
of Stevenson's brigade was the monitor Catskill, bear- 
ing Commander George W. Rodgers, in command of 
the fleet, whom Henry Trumbull had known as a boy. 
Rodgers called on him at Seabrook Island, and invited 
the ‘‘twins’’ to visit the monitor. 

‘On the occasion of my first dining with him," 
wrote Trumbull, ‘‘I was impressed with the sym- 
metry of his Christian character. Our only companion 
at table was my tent-mate and loved friend, Adjutant 
Camp. As we three sat together, the steward brought 
wine to us. The adjutant and I declined it. ‘Would 
you like a lighter wine than this ?’ asked Commander 
Rodgers. ‘Thank you, no,’ was the reply from each 
of us. ‘Do neither of you drink wine?’ ‘ Neither 
of us.’ ‘Then, steward, you can remove the wine,’ 
he said. ‘I have not used wine for twenty years.’ "’ 

The chaplain conducted a service on the Catskill, 
and was often with Rodgers on ship and shore, In 
July, the fleet was off for Charleston. In August, 
when George Rodgers, in advance of the rest of the 
fleet, in an attack on Charleston, was in the pilot- 
house of the Catskill, a shot from one of the forts 
struck the iron house in which he stood, ‘‘ shivering a 
scale and bolt from its inner surface, killing him in- 
stantly."’ 

When this gallant and daring son of a race of naval 
heroes died at his post of duty, the chaplain and the 
adjutant were passing through an experience which 
at the time they would gladly have exchanged for 
almost any other in army life. 

‘It was on Saturday evening, July 18, 1863,"' 
wrote Chaplain Trumbull, ‘that General Gillmore 
made his disastrous assault on Fort Wagner, at the 
entrance to Charleston Harbor. The next day the 
dead and many of the wounded, lay on the sand plain 
and among the sand hills between that fort and the 
outer line of the Union works, then held by our bri- 
gade. A flag of truce arranged for a cessation of 
hostilities, in order to bury the dead and remove the 
wounded. At the suggestion of one of my command- 
ers, I went out on the field to render such assistance 
as I could in the line of ministry to the wounded. 
My tent-mate and intimate friend, Adjutant Camp, 
accompanied me. As we were moving along in the 
prosecution of my work, we were met by a Confeder- 
ate officer and three or four men who were on a 
similar humane mission. The officer claimed that 
we had passed the truce line agreed on, although it 
was unmarked, between the two forces, and that we 
were in consequence his prisoners. When we pro- 
tested against being thus held, as we were still very 
near our works, and at a much greater distance from 
the enemy's, we were assured that the commanding 
general would not wish to take any advantage of an 
unintentional mistake as to the truce line at such a 
time, but that we must be detained until he authorized 
our return. It was thus that I came to be a prisoner 
of war. 

‘*When word came back from General Hagood, 
referring the ultimate decision of our case to General 
Ripley at Charleston, we were led up the island. Our 
eyes were blindfolded while passing the works of the 
enemy, so that we should not have any important in- 
formation to carry back in case of our release. .. . 

‘« Just after dark we were taken on board a small 
steamer, on which were many of our wounded in the 
recent fight, together with sound enlisted men, both 
black and white, who were also prisoners. On our 
way up to Charleston we stopped at the sally-port of 
Fort Sumter, through which Major Anderson and his 
command had passed out after the opening conflict of 
the war. We realized, even then, the historic asso- 
ciations and profound impressiveness of that spot. I 
think we were the last Union officers who were there 
before the army and navy bombardment reduced the 
imposing fortress to a shapeless ruin, without, how- 
ever, destroying its value as a fortification. A way 
for our steamer was opened, from that point, through 
the chain of obstructions across the entrance of the 
harbor, and we proceeded to Charleston."’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XX. Jesus the Ideal Teacher 

T SEEMS fitting that this series of articles should 
include the presentation of some of the salient 
characteristics of the method of teaching used by 
Jesus. In its iast analysis the true training of the 
teacher in the Sunday-school must be a training that 
fits him to follow in some degree the perfect example 
of the greatest teacher that ever stirred the heart and 
stimulated the mind of a pupil. In measuring the 
worth of any teacher three things must be considered : 
(1) the purpose or end which the teacher aims to ac- 
complish, (2) the equipment of the teacher, (3) the 

material employed to achieve the end. 

All great teachers have set before them a definite 
end. This end is the goal of all effort, and when the 
pupil attains it it is his good. In what, then, may 
this good be said to consist? Buddha makes it con- 
sist in the complete suppression of self. Plato makes 
it consist in the vision of eternal ideas. Aristotle 
makes it consist in the exercise of man's highest 
faculty,—his reason. Zeno makes it consist in a 
life according to nature. Epicurus makes it consist 
in the enjoyment of calm, abiding pleasure. Dante 
makes it consist in the vision and enjoyment of God. 
Goethe and others make it consist in devotion to the 
well-being of humanity. Kant makes it consist in a 
good will. Hegel makes it consist in conscious free- 
dom. Others make it consist in a preparation for 
complete living, while still others define it as consist- 
ing of a harmonious development of all the powers of 
the soul. Jesus is no exception to this rule. He de- 
clared that the end of the education of the human soul 
is to fit ti to live in harmony with the will of God. 
This will of the Father is to be. realized best. in. the 
kingdom which Jesus established on earth, and which 
he so frequently referred to as the kingdom of heaven. 
The whole purpose of his teaching was to bring men 
into right relations with the divine will, to show them 
how to live in harmony with the divine power, and at 
last to unite them with the divine personality. 

we 


What was the equipment of Jesus for this important 


work ? We have only a few glances into the rich life 
that he lived to the age of thirty, but all of these are 
significant, and indicate that he was steadily pursuing 
a definite purpose and fitting himself for a specific 
service, If now we consider what he did after the 
age of thirty, we are led to the conclusion that all 
these earlier years were spent in study, in meditation, 
in prayer, in direct communion with the Father. 
There may have been times when he became impa- 
tient over the long delay of the time when he should 
come forth and teach. If this were the case, we have 
no hint of it in anything that he said or did. On the 
contrary, it seems reasonable to assume that he will- 
ingly spent thirty years preparing himself to teach for 
three years. How significant this is! What a flood 
of light it throws upon the relative significance of 
preparation and of performance of life service! Most 
of us would reverse the order, and undertake after 
three years of preparation to render thirty years of 
service to mankind, and even then we would demand 
a pension for tie remainder of our days as addi- 
tional compensation for our three years of preparation 
and our thirty years of service. How unlike Jesus 
this would be! He understood what all of us must 
come to understand more fully, that we must pay the 
price in effort and time if we are to reach the point 
where we can render large and efficient service to the 
race. Because his preparation was so unusual his 
teaching likewise is unusual. He was never confused 
in a controversy. He never lacked for methods to 
teach. He never failed to grasp the right conditions 
under which to teach. He taught with power because 
he was thoroughly prepared to teach. 

Usually, when we come to measure the power of a 
teacher, we ask ourselves, what equipment did he 
possess? In what school was he trained? What 
course did he study? and other kindred questions, 
How little Jesus seems to care for any of these! 
Note well the fact that nobody has ever applied 
to him the phrase —a great scholar. Knowledge 
was to him a means, not an end. Scholarship, 
therefore, was not a final interest of his life. On the 
other hand, he is everywhere recognized as a great 
teacher, who used his scholarship not to make others 
learned, but to teach others how to live. He evi- 
dently read many books. He was thoroughly con- 
versant with the Old Testament Scriptures. He 
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quoted from these freely and at will. The ability to 
do this implies long years of faithful study in the 
quiet and seclusion of his home at Nazareth, and at 
intervals in his carpenter-shop or on the bluff over- 
looking the plain beyond, He filled his spirit with 
the rich nutrition of the words of God, and his soul 
was afire with all the inspired sayings of the men 
who, in days before, had walked close enough to God 
to catch some hint of his majesty and glory. 

He opened no school. He announced no course 
of study. He is himself the great university of man- 
kind. Every hungry soul becomes his pupil by the 
very fact of its hunger. He assigns no limited time 
for study, but requires of each enlistment for life in 
service under the will of the Father. He puts be- 
tween that service and each one of us no extended 
curriculum. He makes it possible for the humblest 
and the weakest to begin at once and to continue 
for all time in the service of the Master. He does not 
discourage scholarship. But he steadfastly insists that 
whatever our gifts and attainments may be, these are 
only agencies to be used in a life of service to our 
fellows in harmony with the divine will. 

As to his method, he is not only unique, but he is 
supreme. is appeal always is to the will of his 
pupils. While the Greek teacher appealed to the 
reason, and the Roman teacher to the emotional 
life, Jesus centered his appeal upon the will, He 
laid, therefore, upon himself the most exacting test 
that any teacher could possibly assume. In effect he 
said : ‘*Judge me by what my pupils do. | Measure 
my power by the life that my disciples live. Com- 
prehend my purposes and my skill and my ability by 
the life that my followers. live.’’ How many of us 
are willing to be judged by such a high standard? 
We are generally content if we can impart intellectual 
gifts. We long for the power that will enable us: to 
direct the conduct of our pupils, but Jesus, with an 
insight that was rare and refined, understood the 
supremely significant fact that high teaching must 
produce high action in the learner. There is a fine 
illustration of this in the closing part of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Those that hear his word and doit 
are wise. ‘Those that hear his word and do it not are 
foolish. The whole emphasis rests upon the conduct 
of the hearer. Jesus, therefore, stood out as the one 
great teacher of the world who deliberately set aside 
every other purpose and concentrated his efforts in 
the production of Christian character. In order to 
give strength to his teaching he always lived in 
harmony with the will of God. In the very last trial, 
when his soul was agonized, he prayed: +‘ Not my 
will, but thine, be done.’’ 
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When we consider how high a standard Jesus thus 
set for his own attainment one begins to realize how 
perfectly competent he must have been to do the 
thing which he undertook to do. And when he re- 
inforces this by his own splendid example, his power 
as a teacher lifts him above all competitors, and en- 
titles him to be considered the idea] teacher. A 


striking example of this is found in Matthew 11. We 


have here a scene in which Jesus figures with unusual 
suggestiveness. As he stands somewhere in the 
midst of the multitude teaching, there is a commo- 
tion in his audience. Two men are seen to push 
through the crowd and hastily make their way di- 
rectly to him. All eyes are turned for the moment 
upon this apparent intrusion. The discourse is in- 
terrupted, and Jesus turns his attention to these two 
men. They tell him that they have come from John, 
that John is in prison, and that his heart is heavy 
with the burden of suffering imposed upon him, that he 
is willing to endure provided only that he is sure he 
is right, and to confirm him John sends these two 
to ask Jesus, ‘‘ Art thou he that cometh, or look 
we for another?’’ Study the conditions,—the in- 
terrupted discourse, the multitude curious to know 
what would happen, the two messengers waiting for 
the word that John’s soul craved to receive, the 
teacher no doubt anxious to continue the discourse 
to the multitude, What, under these circumstances, 
is the wise thing to do? Howshall John be satisfied, 
the multitude taught, and Jesus vindicated? An im- 
patient teacher might have said, ‘‘ Step aside, I will 
see you later. You must not interrupt me now.”’ 
The ordinary teacher might have said, ‘* Tell John it 
is all right, he shall not worry, I am the Christ.”’ 
But the great teacher understood that now is the time, 


and here is the opportunity, to impress a great truth. 
He sent back no word to John, but said, ‘*Go and 
tell John the things which ye hear and see: the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have good tidings preached to them.”’ 
See the significance of this reply. Answer John by 
telling him what you see me do. Let John judge 
mo not by what I say, but by what I do. Here isa 
teacher that points to a record of service, of large gifts 
of help and hope and healing, and says, in effect, let 
my record be my answer. 

They tell the story of Giotto, the Florentine artist, 
that one day Pope Boniface sent a messenger to Giotto 
informing him that the Pope wished some frescoes 
painted on the walls of St. Peter's, and that the different 
artists, including himself, were to submit samples of 
their work.. Giotto seized a brush, dipped it into red 
paint, and with one sweep of his hand drew a perfect 
circle on the canvas, and handed this to the mes- 
senger, saying, ‘‘ Here is my drawing.’’ The messenger 
in amazement: said, ‘‘Am I not to have anything 
more than this?’’ The artist replied, ‘‘ That is 
enough and to spare."’ The Pope, pleased with this 
superb but simple expression of ability, immediately 
called on Giotto to perform the work. ‘ 

So it seems to me that when John's disciples came 
to Jesus, instead of sending testimonials and recom- 
mendations and declarations of what he was, Jesus, 
with the superb skill of a great teacher, sent back the 
disciples.to John simply with the evidence of things 
done. But the incident is not closed. What of the 
multitude that. heard and saw all this? Jesus turns 
to them, and with three questions of tremendous sig- 
nificance and power shows them that this John who 
is now in prison was the power under God that drew 
them out of the city into the wilderness. And then, 
with a loyalty and a devotion that beggar all descrip- 
tion, Jesus stood before the multitude and announced 
his allegiance to John. John is in prison ; he is 
waiting the day of his death ; he seems to be shorn 
of all his power ; his influence seems to be gone, and 
but one act remains in the tragedy of his career ; and 
yet Jesus stood up for him with a courage and a con- 
viction that challenges the admiration of every honest 
spirit. What of this John who, by false process, is 
condemned to prison and to death? ‘Verily, I say 
unto you, Among them that are born of women there 
hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist ;'’ and 
yet to this motley multitude Jesus is a messenger. of 
hope and of help. Least of all those that step out of 
the kingdom of sin into the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than John. There is not in all literature an 
illustration of an interruption of a great teacher 
handled with such consummate skill as this. And in 
the night, when you sit alone pondering over the 
source of power, of strength, and of guidance in your 
work as a teacher, call up this splendid scene time and 
time again until something of its majesty and of its 
worth becomes the possession of your own spirit. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


For testing one’s grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in Teacher-Training Classes 


Why is a study of the teaching processes of Jesus 
of greater significance than a study of the teaching 
processes of Plato or Quintilian or Varro or Aristotle ? 

What do you conceive to be the end of the educa- 
tion of a soul ? 

Criticise the different ends set forth by the various 
authorities cited. 

Why must one have an end in view in order to 
teach well ? 

Do you think Jesus ever attended school with other 
youths? If so, what sort of a pupil do you conceive 
him to have been ? 

How much time did Jesus give to his preparation 
for teaching? How much are you willing to give? 

What are the entrance requirements to the school 
of Jesus ? 

What importance attaches to the will as the soul 
power to be trained ? 

What test did he impose upon himself as a teather ? 

Why is he called a great teacher rather than a great 
scholar ? 

To live under the divine will is to live under re- 
strictions. Is this true? 
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LESSON 2. APRIL 9. THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 
(Read John 11 
Golden Text: Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the life.—John 11 : 25 


John 11 : 32-45. 





1-57.) Memory verses: 33-36 








COMMON VERSION 


32 Then when Mary was come where Jesus 
was, and saw him, she fell down at his feet, 
saying unto him, Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died. 

33 When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, 
and the Jews also weeping which came with 
her, he groaned in the spirit, and was troubled, 

34 And said, Where have ye laid him? They 
said unto him, Lord, come and see. 

35 Jesus wept. 

36 Then said the Jews, Behold how he loved 
him ! 

37 And some of them said, Could not this 
man, which opened the eyes of the blind, 
have caused that even this man should not 
have died ? 

8 Jesus therefore again groaning in him- 
self cometh to the grave. It was a cave, and 
a stone lay upon it. 

39 — said, Take ye away the stone. 
Martha, the sister of him that was dead, saith 
unto him, Lord, by this time he stinketh; for 
he hath been dead four days. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


32 Mary therefore, when she came where 
Jesus was, and saw him, fell down at his feet, 
saying unto him, Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died. 33 When 
Jesus therefore saw her ' weeping, and the 
Jews al/so weeping who came with her, he 
2 groaned in the spirit, and * was troubled, 34 


and said, Where have ye laid him? ‘They say 
unto him, Lord, come and see. 35 Jesus 
wept. 36 The Jews therefore said, Behold 


how he loved him! 37 But some of them 
said, Could not this man, who opened the 
eyes of him that was blind, have caused that 
this man also should not die? 38 Jesus there- 
fore again * groaning in himself cometh to the 
tomb. Now it was a cave, and a stone lay 
5 against it. 39 Jesus saith, Take ye away 
the stone. Martha, the sister of him that was 
dead, saith unto him, Lord, by this time ® the 
body decayeth ; for he hath been dead four 


COMMON VERSION 


thee, that, if thou wouldest believe, 
shouldest see the glory of God? 

41 Then they took away the stone from the 
place where the dead was laid. And Jesus 
lifted up Aés eyes, and said, Father, I thank 
thee that thou hast heard me. 

42 And knew that thou hearest me always : 
but because of the people which stand by I 
said é¢, that they may believe that thou hast 
sent me. 

43 And when he thus had spoken, he cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. 

44 And he that was dead came forth, bound 
hand and foot with graveclothes : and his face 
was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith 
unto them, Loose him, and let him go. 

45 Then many of the Jews which came to 
Mary, and had seen the things which Jesus 
did, believed on him. 

1 Gr. watling. 
moved with i dignation in himself % Or, upon 
authorities read the things which he did. 


PRONUNCIATION 


thou 


2 Or, was moved with indignation in the spirit 4% Gr. troubled himself. 
© Gr. he stinketh. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


unto thee, that, if thou believedst, thou should- 
est see the glory of God? 41 So they took 
away the stone. And Jesus lifted up his eyes, 
and said, Father, I thank thee that thou 
heardest me. 42 And I knew that thou hear- 
est me always: but because of the multitude 
that standeth around | said it, that they may 
believe that thou didst send me. 43 And 
when he had thus spoken, he cried with a 
loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. 44 He that 
was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with 7 grave-clothes ; and his face was bound 
about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto them, 
Loose him, and let him go. 

45 Many therefore of the Jews, who came 
to Mary and beheld ® that which he did, be- 
lieved on him. 

4 Or, being 
1 Or, grave-bands ® Maay ancient 


Lazarus, Laz’a-ris. 


























4° Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto days. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OULD there be any greater punishment inflicted 
C on some people than to be condemned to. live 
forever just as they are now? What makes 
endless life attractive, anyway? /s endless life at- 
tractive tous? If so, why? if not, why not? 

To set your pupils to thinking out seriously their 
own answers to those questions, may give them a 
new conception of all life. That Jesus came into this 
earthly life of ours in order to teach us that he alone 
could give eternal life, and that that gift is looked 
upon as a great blessing by most people, is clear. 
Why it is a blessing, perhaps we never stopped to 
think. That endless life might be anything but a 
blessing under some circumstances is a fact that we 
cannot escape. 

Yet the Gospel that we are studying was ‘‘ written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God ; and that believing ye may have life in his 
name.” And we have come now to the record of the 
last and greatest miracle set down in this Gospel of 
Life, wrought by Jesus before his resurrection. Con- 
trast it with his first miracle, about which we studied 
last January. Let us study the story first, and then 
see what light we can get on the questions with which 
we began. 

The whole of the eleventh chapter of John is our 
material ; rw tonge | less than that will be incom- 
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plete. Professor ddle’s opening paragraph ex- 
plains Christ’s withdrawal to Persea (10 : 40-42). 
Then came the summons to the sick-bed of a loved 


one in Bethany, to accept which was full of peril. 
Tell the story of the events and conversations in 
11; 1-31, fully and vividly to your pupils. A brief 
study of the Lesson Picture of a typical house in 
Bethany to-day, preceded by your telling some of the 
facts given in Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Setting of the Pic- 
ture,” will help to bring the whole scene realisti- 
cally before the class. r. Hurlbut’s Travel article 
will help to keep the geography of these events 
clear. 

In planning to restore Lazarus to life, Jesus evi- 
dently with special purpose waited for some time to 
elapse before he should reach Bethany (vs. 6, 17). 
Dr. Trumbull, in his ‘* Oriental Social Life,” writes: 

‘*It is a primitive Oriental idea that the spirit of 
the Raseenell remains with, or hovers over, the body 
for several days after death. Three days are under- 
stood to be the limit of this lingering of the spirit. ... 
During these three days the spirit of the dead is 
deemed as in a sense within hearing of the body, and 
the wailing calls on the dead by the mourning rela- 
tives are repeated accordingly, as at the hour of 
death. 

**It would seem to have been in view of this Ori- 
ental idea that Martha, the sister of Lazarus of Beth- 
any, protested against the opening of her brother’s 
grave, when he had already ‘‘ been dead four days,” 
and when, therefore, his body was beyond the hope 
of reviving.” 

May it not have been Christ’s purpose to defer the 
miraculous raising to life until there could be no 
question in any one’s mind that the spirit of Lazarus 
had departed in death ? 

Mary followed what was and is still a common 
practise in the East, when she “fell down at his 
[Jesus’) feet.” Mrs. Howie writes interestingly of 


40 Jesus saith unto her, Said | not 
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this in her first and second paragraphs. And Mary 
repeated what Martha had said (vs. 32, 21). Need 
we ever reproach Christ thus? When things go 
wrong, is it ever because he was not present ? 

Our. Lord's grief and sympathy are a prominent 
part of this record. Dr. McLaren's fifth and sixth 
paragraphs help us to understand their cause and 
their meaning. Jesus always did something for 
those with whom he sympathized. Do we? 

On the hilltop at Jezreel some of us, a year ago, 
watched a heart-breaking scene of hopeless, desolat- 
ing gral -—the mourning over the new grave of a 
dead husband. Never elsewhere have I seen any 
such agonized grief as was stamped on the faces 
there. Tf at Bethany our Saviour saw any such grief 
as that, is it to be wondered at that ‘‘ Jesus wept,’’— 
not because of the death of, Lazarus, but at the need- 
less and:hopeless agony of the bereaved ones who 
were left?) He had come to put such mourning away. 
The mourning of a disciple of his to-day ought to be 
of a different kind from that of the unbeliever. Per- 
sistent, self-centered sorrow is a positive sin. Dr. 
Banks’ second illustration shows why. 

In the miracle that showed Christ’s love for the sor- 
rowing ones, and his love for all mankind as well, he 
let ethers have a share. He always does. Dr. Goss’ 
second paragraph emphasizes this truth. The use of 
caves as graves in the East is commented on in Mrs. 
Howie's third paragraph. 

It was a faltering faith that let Martha say what 
she did (v. 39). Because she needed help just then, 
Jesus delayed the performing of the miracle to turn 
to her and give her the strength she lacked. In the 
same spirit, he added to his prayer in order to help 
those who were listening. Are we as constant in 
our thought for those nearest to us? It is easy to 
think so much about our work that we ignore the 
souls close by us. Dr. Goss’ last paragraph, and 
Dr. McLaren’s eighth and ninth paragraphs, help us 
to realize the beauty of Christ’s spirit in these things. 

Jesus Christ restored his friend to earthly life, as a 
sign of his divine supremacy over life and death. 
But it would not be a blessing upon all who have 
died to have their earthly life restored. Why not ? 
This brings us back to the questions which we con- 
sidered at the beginning of our study to-day. They 
are discussed in the editorial which appears on the 
first and second pages of this issue 7 the Times. 
Strive to leave with every member of your class the 
truth which is urged in that editorial. It is only 
another putting of the truth which Jesus gave to 
Martha when, grief-stricken, she ran to meet him on 
the way to Bethany: ‘ whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth on me shall never die.” 

Who would not shrink from the thought of living 
endlessly without Christ? Yet is it reasonable to 
suppose that we can enjoy unending life with Christ 
in heaven if we have not given his life, his interests, 
his service, first place here on earth? Many a con- 
fessed Christian seems to think that mere enrolment 
is enough to insure a place in heaven. Many others 
seem to expect to enrol themselves on Christ’s side 
shortly before death,—*‘ there’s plenty of time yet.” 
Both of these mistaken souls ignore the need of any 
special preparation, by continued, consecrated, life- 
time practise, for endless life. ‘‘He that doth not 
take his cross and follow after me, is not worthy of 
me. He that findeth his life shall lose it ; and he 
that.loseth his life for my sake shall find it.”- 

PHILADELPHIA, 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 





HE retirement to Perza (10 : 40) followed the last 
lesson, assuming that it was spoken at. the 
Feast of Dedication. (If the earlier position is 

accepted, Luke 9 : 51 to 10: 42 should be placed be- 
tween John 10: 21 and 22.) The Perz#an ministry, 
as narrated in Luke 11: 1-13 and 13: 10 to 17: 10, is 
next in time ; though Robinson places the latter pas- 
sage after the raising of Lazarus. The events imme- 
diately preceding the lesson are: Lazarus. being 
sick, his sisters send word to Jesus (in Perga) ; he 
tells the purpose of the sickness, but delays two days 
before returning to Judea ; the disciples point out 
the danger ; Jesus at last explains that Lazarus is 
dead. Thomas, realizing the danger of the return, 
said, ‘‘ Let us also go; that we may die with him.” 
Arriving outside of Bethany Martha goes to meet 
pee i her first expression of confidence in Jesus 
eads him to say that her brother will rise, this she 
refers to the general resurrection, but Jesus explains 
that faith in him secures life ; Martha confesses her 
belief in him, and privately calls Mary, who goes out 
of the village to meet Jesus ; the Jews that had been 
with her in the house follow her, supposing that she 
was going to wail at the tomb. 

Place.—Bethany, a village on the, southeastern 
slope of the Mount of Olives, two miles east of Jeru- 
salem, now called el-Azariyeh (Place of Lazarus). 
The traditional site of the tomb, within the village, 
can scarcely be the real one. 

Time.—Probably midway between the Feast of 
Dedication and the Passover, in February, year of 
Rome 783 ; that is, A.D. 30. 

Persons.—Our Lord; Martha and Mary, whose 
different characters appear in all the events in which 
they are prominent. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 32.—Mary therefore: The connection of 
thought is with verse 29.—Fe// down at his feet: 
Characteristic action. She is referred to as well- 
known (vs. 1, 2); compare Matthew 26:13; Mark 14: 
9; Luke 10: 39.—// thou hadst been here: So Martha 
(v. 21). The sisters had sent word (v. 3), probably 
with this conviction. 

Verse 33.— Weeping : That is, *‘ wailing,” as was 
usual with Oriental mourners.—He groaned: Or, 
‘*was moved with indignation.” Both senses occur 
in the New Testament, the latter more frequently. 
But in verse 38 the former sense is more appropriate, 
and probably here also, There may, however, have 
been an element of indignation, at sin, as the cause 
of death, or at the hostility of the Jews.—/n ‘the 
spirit; His own human spirit.—IMWVas troubled: 
Greek, ‘‘troubled himself,” indicating an outward 
shudder. 

Verse 34.—Come and see : Probably expecting him 
to wail there (comp. v. 31). 

Verse 35.—/esus wept: Shed tears 
previously used. 

Verse 37.—Some of them: Evidently those more 
favorably disposed.—Cou/d not : Implying an affirm- 
ative answer.—H/im that was blind: The last mira- 
cle in Judza was that of healing the man born blind 
(chap. 9).—Should not die: Expressing the same 
view as that of Martha and Mary. 
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Verse 38.—Again groaning in himself: See on 
verse 33.—Now tt was a cave: Whether natural or 
artificial is not indicated. It was probably a private 
sepulcher, for Lazarus seems to have been a promi- 
nent man, and the family were not poor ; compare 
next lesson.—A stone fay against it; Or, ** upon it.” 
Either sense is possible. The former implies a lateral 
opening ; the latter, a vertical one. The context 
favors the former view. The stone was placed for 
protection from animals. 

Verse 39.— 7ake ye away the stone: Natural means 
are used, even before the greatest of our Lord's mira- 
cles.—7he body decayeth: The American Revisers 
preferred this paraphrase to the literal rendering. 

Verse 40.—Said / not unto thee : Compare verse 
25.—Thou shouldest see the glory of God: An ex- 
planation of his previous declaration to Martha ; 
compare also verse 4, where ‘‘that the Son of man 
may be glorified thereby” is added. 

Verse 41.—Lifted up his eyes: Asin 17: 1, before 
a prayer.— Zhou heardest me; The tense points toa 
specific time ; probably when the tidings of the sick- 
ness reached him (v. 4), though some refer it to the 
coming miracle regarded as already accomplished. 

Verse 42.—/ knew: *‘1” is emphatic, in contrast 
with the multitude.—Aecause of the multitude... 1 
said it; The public petition was to prove that his 
appeal was to Gcd, and that the answer would show 
his works to be the works of God. 

Verse 43.— With a loud voice: Asa witness to the 
multitude.— Lazarus, come forth: The Greek is 
striking in form. 

Verse 44.—Came forth: Although ‘‘ bound” ; the 
greater miracle including the lesser.—Round hand 
and foot with grave-clothes: Or, ‘ grave-bands.” 
In those days the dead were wrapped in linen, some- 
times, as apparently in this case, each limb was thus 
swathed, Coffins were not used.—Zoose him, and 
let him go: Human agency now recurs, 

Verse 45.—Z74at which he did: The evidence for 
the plural is weighty, but the singular is probably 
correct.—Believed on him; In the sense indicated in 
chapters 2: 23 ; 8: 30; 12: 11, 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Death may be one of the resting-places on the way 


of eternal Life. 
<— 


The Setting of the Picture 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HE teacher should each week master the facts 
given in this ‘‘Setting of the Picture,” and tell 
them interestingly tothe class. If, immediately 

after such telling, the Times’ Lesson Picture for the 
day is handed to each pers. the interest and teachin 
vale of the picture will be greatly increased, Enou h 
sets of the pictures to supply one to each pupil in the 
class (10 cents a quarter's set) should be ordered sent 
to the teacher's address. 


Bethany : 

The thought of Bethany is especially precious to 
the Christian, because it brings to him so intimately 
the earthly, friendly life of Christ. Jesus loved to be 
in Bethany. It must have been a beautiful place 
then, for the ancient name, Bethany, means ‘“ house 
of dates,” and presumably date — grew about it. 
There are none there now, but olives, figs, and pome- 
granates. To-day Bethany is called in Arabic el- 
Azariyeh. It used to be Lazarieh, which in turn was 
derived from Lazarus. So in name as in fact the 
Bethany of this writing is but the relic and recollec- 
lection of the Bethany made forever sacred by the 
Friend of Mary and Martha and Lazarus, 

The village itself is situated on the farther side of 
a narrow valley on the eastern slope of the Mount of 
Olives, north of the Jericho road, and ‘fifteen fur- 
longs,” or about two miles from Jerusalem. It 
is now but a little group of broken-down houses. 
The most conspicuous feature of the village is an old 
square tower which belonged to the Convent of St. 
Lazarus, founded by Queen Milicent in 1138 for Bene- 
dictine nuns. Beiow it is a vault said to be the tomb 
of Lazarus. The house of Mary and Martha, which 
tradition points out, and which 1s shown in the pic- 
ture for Lesson 2, is about one hundred and thirty 
feet south of the tomb of Lazarus. On this spot 
many a devout pilgrim reverently reads the eleventh 
chapter of John. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


on 
Traveling in the Lord’s Land 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


WO places are connected with our lessons: 1. 
Bethany, which was the home of Jesus while he 
was teaching in Jerusalem. It was situated two 

miles from the city, on the ggd@f, just over the middle 
of the Mount of Olives. 

2. Bethabara, beyond Jordan, about fifteen miles 
south of the Sea of Galilee, already located. Recall 
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some of the earlier events in the life of Christ con- 
nected with Bethabara. 

Two journeys also come between these Lessons 
1 and 2, which we number 5 and 6. 

5. After the Feast of Dedication, Jesus journeyed 
from Jerusalem and Bethany to Bethabara. Trace 
the probable line of this journey down the mountain 
a Jericho, and then up the Jordan Valley to Betha- 

ara. 

6. The other journey was a return to Bethany, 
following the same route, but in the opposite direction. 

These two journeys will prepare the pupil for the 
lesson on ‘‘ The Raising of Lazarus.” 

Soutu Orance, N. J. 


There are no homes without the great destroyer; 
there need be none without the Great Restorer. 


riental Lesson-Lights 
">. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 


ELL Down at uis Feet.” — The practise of 
saluting ecclesiastical superiors by falling at 
their feet is universal to-day among Oriental 

Christians, and both clergy and laity prostrate them- 
selves before ene of our Lord at every diet of 
worship. Moslems reject the use of pictures, but 
invariably prostrate themselves, as if at the feet of 
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the invisible God, during the performance. of their 
devotions, which are supposed to occur five times a 
day, and hence a ood Moslem prostrates himself 
hundreds of times a year. 

On one occasion Cyrus Hamlin witnessed pashas 
taking leave of his late majesty, Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, and describes it thus: ‘‘ The pashas took 
their places in the ante-room of the great hall, 
and the Sultan stood in the doorway with the right 
foot a little advanced. The grand vizier placed him- 
self before him, then suddenly fell upon his knees 
and forward, as though to kiss the foot, which, how- 
ever, the Sultan wibtive, leaving the left advanced, 
which became the objective of the next prostration.” 
Mary's example of saluting acknowledged superiors 
by falling at their feet is as universal in the Fast as 
it is primitive and biblical (Esther 8 : 3; Job 1: 20; 
Luke 5: 8; Acts 10: 25). 

‘* Now IT was A CAVE, AND A STONE Lay AGAINST 
1T.""—The Syrians of modern times bury their dead 
in graves dug out in the earth, and in the cases of 
the rich and ambitious such graves are surmounted 
with domes and cenotaphs constructed of imported 
and costly material, covered with inscriptions, often 
in verse, chiseled in the expensive marble. 


Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, Syria, 
% 
The most sacred spots on earth are those where 


earth's sorrows brought us close to Heaven's 
strength. 
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The Weeping Conqueror of Death 


By Alexander 


HE raising of Lazarus is the last and greatest of 
the miracles recorded in this Gospel as wrought 
by Christ before his death and resurrection. It 

is — in that it was deliberately determined on by 
Jesus four days before it was wrought. It was attended 
with tender and wonderful revelations of his sympa- 
thy, and it blazed with not less wonderful revelation 
of his power. It hastened hisdeath. The part of the 
narrative in this lesson falls into three portions, 
each concentrated in an act of Christ’s. These are 
His emotion and tears, his thanksgiving, his life- 
giving word. 

His emotion and tears, Mary’s repetition of 
Martha’s word lets us see how the two poor women's 
hearts had been wrung by the apparent indifference 
of their Friend, and how continually during these 
dreary days they had turned the same bitter 
thought, like a spear, in their wound. 

Jesus gently answered Martha by teaching; Mary 
he answered by silence and by tears. Or rather we 
should say her reproaches were passed by unnoticed 
because his heart was moved to sympathy with her 
grief. He does not pay so much heed to the wild 
words which sorrow pours out as to the sorrow which 

urs them out, and that sorrow moves him to share 
in it, even before he works the mighty work that 
turns it into joy. John connects Jeous’ agitation 
with his sight of Mary and her companions’ weep- 
ing, and thus bids us see in his quick sympathy the 
cause of that storm of unwonted emotion, of what- 
ever kind the emotion was. 

The word rendered ‘‘ groaned” is more accurately 
rendered in the margin of the Revised .Version 
‘*was moved with indignation.” It refers, not to the 
expression of emotion, as He pal makes it do, 
which is quite incongruous with the words ‘ in spirit,” 
but to the emotion itself, of which the expression fol- 
lows in ‘* Jesus wept.” 

Why did such a tempest of agitation and indigna- 
tion toss that calm ocean of his spirit into unwonted 
waves? Was it not because the very keenness of 
his sympathy with this one sorrow brought before 
him the vision of the millions of other weeping eyes 
streaming over their dead at that moment. That 
trivial grief which pierced but two hearts became as 
a window through which the woes of the world, and 
the sins which underlay the woes were seen by him 
with a clearness of vision and an individualizing of 
each grief of which no other was capable. His sym- 
pathy was so keen, so painful to himself, so eager to 
remedy the evils that pierced it, because he saw all 
man's miseries when he looked on one sorrow and 
saw each single grief when he looked on the whole. 

Apparently John would have us regard the ques- 
tion: ‘Where have ye laid him?” as the conse- 
quence of the emotion in Jesus’ spirit. Feeling so 
keenly the sorrow, he hastens to minister to it. or 
need we be startled to find him asking where the 
tomb is, or hesitate to see in the question another 
token of the limitations attaching to his true man- 
hood. Surely it is most precious that, side by side, 
stand the signs of his being verily and fully a par- 
taker in human weakness and the wielder of Divine 
power, a man in his tears, a Son of God in this utter- 
ance of the life-giving word. ‘Jesus wept”—then 


McLaren, D.D. 


he was a man among men; then he feels the bitter- 
ness of sorrow, even when on the point of taking 
it away, and does not feel the grief that presses on 
us the less because he knows that it ‘‘is but for the 
moment,” 

In the second part of the lesson three words of 
Jesus’ are recorded, all profoundly significant: the 
command to roll away the stone, the answer to 
Martha's instinctive remonstrance, and the solemn 
thanksgiving. As to the first, the divine decorum 
which limits the miraculous as rigidly as possible, 
and sets men to do all that they can do, is a constant 
characteristic of Christ’s working and puts his mira- 
cles in sharp ——— to legendary ones in all 
religions, where the converse tendency works unre- 
stricted and needless wonders are piled on wonders. 

As to the second, Martha (who had rejoined the 
company at the grave), is excused for her remon- 
strance by the reminder of her relationship, which 
naturally made her shrink from exposing the dear 
remains to other eyes; but pardonable as her words 
were, they betray her failure to learn what Jesus had 
tried to teach her. He patiently repeats the lesson 
in plainer words. What an impression of his divine 
calm, and leisureliness, as well as of his infinite care 
for the spiritual furtherance of a single soul, is given 
by the fact that he pauses in the very moment of 
doing such a miracle to help a very tremulous faith 
to win the full good from the impending work. 

Whether she ‘‘ believed” or no, she would see Laza- 
rus alive again, but she would not see ‘‘the glory of 
God” in the miracle unless she saw the miracle, 
believing. We, too, see many of his doings, but we 
need faith to see the heart of them, and his glory, 
which is God's glory, streaming from them. 

The third word is the solemn thanksgiving. No 
doubt the prayer which Jesus knows to be already 
answered had been offered before he left Perea, and 
his consciousness that it was answered is shown b 
the confident assurances to the disciples while still 
there. We must note that he says ‘‘heardest,” not 
‘*hearest,” as speaking of a | mong act. And, though 
our prayers are infinitely unlike his, yet we, too, in 
the measure in which we live in him and pray as he 
did, ‘*‘ Not my will, but thine, be done,” may in like 
manner know that, ‘‘if we ask anything according to 
his will, he heareth us.” 

The third part of the lesson centers in the life-giving 
word. There is nothing grander, or more potent to 
produce a nameless awe in readers, in all literature, 
than the brief words of the narrative. ‘‘ Lazarus, 
come forth”—then Lazarus lived, and withersoever 
his spirit had traveled he could hear from afar the 
‘loud voice” that summoned and could not but 
obey it. The ‘‘hour now” was when ‘the dead 
should ‘‘hear the voice of the Son of God,” and 
hearing should live. Once again, and in supreme 
measure and manner, Jesus manifests himself as the 
Lord of Life, whose word runs very swiftly through 
all worlds, and who, by the bare utterance of his 
will, can raise the dead. Let us make sure that we 
‘*believe”" and thereby see in the miracle ‘‘the 
glory of God, that the Son of God may be glorified 
thereby.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
















LESSON FOR APRIL 9 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


More Sweet than Bitter 


ARY (therefore, when she came where Jesus 
M was, and saw him, fell down at his feet, say- 
ing unto him, Lord, tf thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died (v. 32). There is a story 
which comes from the East of a wise man named 
Lokman. His master once gave him a very bitter 
kind of melon, which he ate without making any wry 
faces or speaking a word. ‘‘ How was it possible for 
you to swallow so nauseous a fruit?” asked the mas- 
ter. Lokman answered: ‘‘I have received so many 
sweets of you, that it is not wonderful I should have 
swallowed the only bitter fruit you ever gave me.” 
The master was so much charmed with his reply that 
he gave Lokman his liberty. 


Refusing to Forgive God 

If thou hadst been here, my brother had not died 
(v. 32). A Christian woman, on the death of her 
husband, shut herself up in a room hung with black, 
and refused all comfort. A saintly old Quaker who 
found her thus disconsolate in the deepest mourning, 
ejaculated: ‘‘What! Hast thou not forgiven God 
Almighty yet?” The rebuke had such an effect 
that she immediately rose and went about her usual 
and necessary duties. 


The Importance of Faith 

Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto thee, that, if 
thou believedst, thou shouldest see the glory of God? 
(v. 40.) A great princess was visited one day by 
a clergyman. During the visit the princess said: 
‘Sir, you are a clergyman. Will you have the 
goodness to give me an answer to a question which 
I wish to propose to you?” On his assuring her 
that he would willingly answer any question in his 
power, she continued: ‘‘ Then, sir, which is the way 
a sinner can be saved?” The clergyman modestly 
replied that Her Roval Highness must be informed 
upon that subject, and had frequent opportunities of 
knowing the opinions of eminent persons respecting 
it. Her Roval Highness said she put the same 
question to every clergyman, and their opinions 
being at variance, she requested to have his, He 
then replied solemnly: ‘‘ Through faith in the sacri- 
fice and work of the Lord Jesus Christ.” She re- 
plied: ‘‘ That is what my grandfather told me. He 
said: ‘ Faith in Christ is everything in religion,’ ” 
People Who Stand Around 

But because of the multitude that standeth 
around I said it (v. 42). Mr. Spurgeon, once 
preaching on this incident, illustrated it in this 
striking manner: ‘‘It would seem to all who knew 
you a very odd thing if you were seen loafing about 
a certain shop for an hour and a half one day in the 
week for twenty years, and yet you never bought a 
penuny’s worth of goods. Why do you hang about the 
gospel-shop and yet purchase nothing? On your 
own showing you are a fool. I do not like using a 
hard word, still it is used in Scripture for such as 
you are. He who believes a thing to be so important 
that he spends one day in the week in hearing about 
it, and yet does not think it important enough to 
accept it as a gift, stultifies himself.” 

West Nyack, N. Y. 
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He never delays his blessings except that he may 
double them. 
a 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ESUS wef? (v. 35). Of all tears, none are so 
crystal clear as those of sympathy. It was our 
Saviour’s sympathy that made him weep as he 

approached this new-made grave. ‘ Of a truth, men 
are mystically united,” exclaimed Carlyle, beholding 
the common thrill that shoots through the hearts of 
the multitude at the sorrows of one, or of the one 
at the sorrows of the multitude. To be incapable of 
weeping with those who weep is to be inhuman. 
To feel our tears flow with theirs is to be conscious 
that some common tide of emotion from the Infinite 
Being is pouring through our hearts. 

Jesus saith, Take ye away the stone (v. 39). So, 
then, man has at least a little part to play even in the 
most sublime activities of God. For the Saviour, who 
was about to raise a dead body to life, asked his com- 
panions to roll away the stone from the door of his 
grave. And it does you good to think of this, for 
amidst stupendous cosmic forces we too often regard 
ourselves as helpless and useless atoms. But we can 
roll away a stone even if we cannot revivify the 
corpse. We can plant a seed, even if we cannot im- 
part the thrill of life. We can speak the word of wis- 
dom, warning, or encouragement, even if we cannot 
make it turn the current of the soul's life from evil 
to good. 

Said I not,..-. that if thou believedst, thou 
shouldest see the glory of God (v.40). \t is pre- 
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cisely the ‘‘ glory ” of God that so many people miss, 
and yet with this glory the whole universe is flooded. 
Multitudes of people who watch a clod of earth be- 
hold the slow disclosure of a brilliant flower from the 
coarse and colorless dirt, but only the poet perceives 
the glory of this exquisite miracle. Multitudes of 
parents see their children, but do not discover the 
glory of childhood. Myriads of toilers labor from 
dawn of day to set of sun, but do not catch the faint- 
est trace of the glory of work. Myriads feel the 
agony of suffering who do not even dream of the 
glory of its patient endurance. Now this is from 
lack of the right mental attitude. They do not ‘* be- 
lieve” inthe glory. Noone ever sees this mysterious, 
elusive, fugitive element who is not upon the watch for 
it. It is so with truth, beauty, goodness, and glory, 
always and everywhere. The world is full of people 
who believe in God, but are not upon the watch for 
his glory. To them he is only a plain matter of fact. 
There is a God, and of course he is taken for granted, 
but it never occurs to them to stand quietly looking 
for the swift and fugitive flash of his glory, as Audu- 
bon used to wait, patient and still, for the flash of the 
wings of a timid bird in a forest. 

But because of the multitude that standeth around 
/ satd it (v. 42). It was just this serious and unsel- 
fish consideration for ‘‘the multitude that standeth 
around” which impresses us most in the life of our 
Lord, and this is one of its most remarkable exhibi- 
tions. Think of it! He prayed aloud, and openly 
attributed his wer to God, just for the sake of the 
bystanders. tad it not been for them, he would 
have done the miracle without the slightest open ref- 
erence to God, for his soul was in an uninterrupted 
state of communion with the Father. But because 
this crowd of unspiritual people would have misin- 
terpreted his act, he offered a public prayer,—an act 
for which he seemed to feel the need of apology, 
as if he said: ‘‘ Father, orpive me for even acting as 
if there was any doubt of thy hearing me. I only do 
this so that these people will not think I could do this 
alone, and not because I distrust thee.” , 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


With God the cure may be better than the pre- 
vention. 
bal 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Christ as Revealed at the Tomb of Lazarus 


1. He has Sympathy for Sorrow : 
Saw her weeping .. . was troubled (32-34). 
As a father pitieth his children (Psa. 103 : 13). 
A merciful and faithful high priest (Heb. 2: 17).' 
Touched with the feeling of our infirmities (Heb. 4 : 15). 


2. He Loves Men: 

Jesus wept. Behold... he loved him (35, 36). 
Jesus looking upon him loved him (Mark 10: 21). 
oved Martha, .. . her sister, and Lazarus (John 11: 5). 
Saw the city and wept over it (Luke tg: 41). 


3- He Speaks with Authority : 
Take ye away the stone (39). 
All things . . . delivered unto me (Luke ro: 22). 
A Prince and a Saviour (Acts 5 : 31). 
Lord of . . . the dead and the living (Rom. 14:9). 


4- He Encourages Faith : 
Said I not... if thou believedst ? (40.) 
Believe in God, believe also in me (John 14: 1). 
Fear not, only believe (Mark 5 : 35, 36). 
All things are possible . . . believeth (Mark g: 23). 


5. He Communes with God: 
Father, 1 thank thee... heardest me (41, 42). 
Who is in the bosom of the Father (John 1 : 18). 
I and the Father are one (John 10 : 30). 
Thou, Father... in me, and I in thee (John 17: 21). 


6. Me Gives Life to the Dead: 
Lazarus, come forth... came forth (43, 44). 


I am the resurrection, and the life (John 11 : 25, 26). 
Christ, who is our life (Col. 3 : 4). 
Eternal life. . . in his Son (1 John 5: 112). 
<~ 
Nothing brings people closer than the touch of 
fears. 
eal 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HEN Jesus came to Bethany, where did he meet 
Martha? What was her first exclamation ? 
After Martha had talked with Jesus, what did 
she do? When they reached the tomb, what command 
did Jesus give ? hen the tomb was open, what did 
the Mastersay? Was hiscommand obeyed? Nowlet 
us all stop a moment and picture to ourselves the two 
rocessions that day in Bethany. The one of Jesus, 
Mary, Martha, the disciples, and the friends /o the 
tomb, all sad and many weeping. Then try to pic- 
ture the procession from the tomb, all wreathed in 
smiles, and filled with wonder and gratitude, 
Is this the only time that Jesus called the dead back 
to life ?. No, at least twice before -he-had-done this: 


_ 


Call for these two cases, and put them on the board 
after you have put there the words Jesus Raised 
Lazarus. The two cases were those of Jairus’ 
Daughter and the Widow of Nain’s Son. Put 
them down. Now call for the Golden Text. Yes, in 
these miracles of our blessed Lord we see the promise 
of that of which the Golden Text tells. And this is why 
in our creed we say, ‘I believe in the resurrection of 
the body.’" Now have all join in singing, ‘‘ All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name.” 








JESUS RAISED 
LAZARUS 
JAIRUS’ GIRL 
WIDOW’S BOY 











New York City. 
“% 


It takes a noble spirit to sympathize with sorrows 
that are really baseless. 


ox dpe 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 


metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name."’ 


Psalm 55 : 1-7. 
**When gathering clouds around | 


wate, (73: 1-4. 113: 1-4.) 
‘*When our heads are bowed with Psalm 103: 1-22. 
wo."" ; + a 
‘Thou knowest, Lord, the weari- (149-85. 980: 1-9.) 
ness and sorrow." Psalm 116 : 1-19. 
a a O Lord, in days of (167:1-10, 233 : 1-12.) 
old. 
“In the hour of trial."’ Psalm 18 : 1-6. 
‘* How sweet the name of Jesus (19: 1-4. 29: 1-14.) 
sounds. Psal . 
“© love divine, that stooped to Psalm 98 : 1-9. 
share."’ (136: 1-6. 196: 1-7.) 


b 


Nothing is more divine than human friendship. 


ae 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 
Monday.—John 11: 


1-16 . . Death of Lazarus 


Tuesday.—John 11: 17-31 . . . . « . « Weeping sisters 
Wednesday.—John 186; 32-45 . . The raising of Lazarus 
Thursday.—John 11 : 46-54 . . The effect of the miracle 


Friday. —Luke 7 : 11-18 .. . 
Saturday.—Mark 5 : 22-24, 35-43 
Sunday.—1 Cor. 15: 12-28 ... 


. The widow's son raised 
ws A child raised 
. Resurrection of Christ 


| Graded Helps] 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 


“ Believe, Have Life, through his Name.” 


To-day’s Lesson: The Most Wonderful Miracle— 
the Raising of Lazarus. 








INTRODUCTION. 


Who knows the shortest Bible verse ? 


Only two 
words,—‘* Jesus wept.” 


What does it mean ? 
Lesson. 


yt gee wept it was because his dear friend 
had die not one of his disciples, but Lazarus, 
whose home Jesus often visited. 


I (Draw the house, 
and write Lazarus lived here.) 


You know how 

















often Jesus came to the feasts in Jerusalem, but his 
home was not there, so he was glad to stay with 
Lazarus, who lived here with two sisters, Mary and 
Martha. ‘This house was not in Jerusalem, but over 
the hill, in Bethany, about two miles away. They 
were good friends, and Jesus loved them all, and 
they were so happy whenever Jesus visited them. 
Because Jesus healed the blind man at the pool of 
Siloam, some of the Jews were so angry that they 
tried to stone him, so he went away with his disci- 
les for two months, beyond the river, where John 
ptized him. Crowds gathered; to whom he talked, 
and- many believed. ile there a sad thing hap- 
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penedin Bethany. Lazarus was sick, so 
sick that the sisters sent messengers to 
tell Jesus, ‘‘He whom thou lovest is 
sick." Two days later Jesus started 
with his disciples on the two days’ jour- 
ney back to ng ‘While the mes- 
sengers had gone for Jesus Lazarus 
died, and was buried the same day. 
(Change “lived” to died, and indicate 
the tomb.) Many friends gathered to 
mourn with Mary and Martha, and to 
comfort them. fter four days some- 
body told them that Jesus was coming, 
so Martha went to meet him, but Mary 
still sat in the house. As Mary talked 
and wept, and the friends wept also, 
Jesus asked, ‘* Where have ye laid him ?” 
(hey said, ‘‘Come and see."’ As they 
went to the tomb oo wept,” and the 
friends said, ‘‘Behold how he loved 
him!” Children, when your baby 
brother was buried, or your parents or 
friends, and Jesus saw you weeping, he 
knew about it, and sorrowed with you. 
None knew that day what was to hap- 
pen, though some said, ‘‘ Could not this 
man, who opened the eyes of him that 
was blind, have caused that this man 
also should not die?"” Then they came 
to the tomb, a cave in the rock, with 
a stone against it, and Jesus said, 
‘*Take away the stone.” This sur- 
a everybody, and Martha said, ‘‘ He 
nas been dead four days.” Jesus an- 
swered, ‘‘ Said I not unto thee, thatif thou 
believedst, thou shouldest see the glory 
of God.” So they took away the stone. 
Then gonne gregee (read it) and called 
with a loud voice, ‘‘ Lazarus, come 
forth,” and he came. In that country 
people were not buried in caskets, but 
were wrapped in linen cloth and spices, 
then the bodies were laid on a shelf 
cut in the stone ; so Lazarus came forth 
with his grave clothes. Jesus said, 
‘* Loose him, and let him go."’ Can you 
imagine how the news spread. Laz- 
arus lives again. (Change to that in 
the diagram.) Of course they told it 
everywhere, and many believed. Then 
Mary and Martha understood what Jesus 


meant when he said, ‘‘I am the Res- | 


urrection, and the Life. (Write those 
words near the —_ That was the 
most wonderful miracle that Jesus had 
done. Let us. write those wonderful 
words near the cross which we made last 
Sunday, because they. helped so many 
to ‘Believe and have life through his 
name,” 
our text: ‘‘In him was life.” 
rection means to live again. 
Have you been watching the grass, 
trees, and bushes the past few days? 
They looked so brown and dry and dead 
ail winter, but now the buds are swell- 
ing, the little green leaves are begin- 
ning to show, and very soon they will 
be covered with beautiful new life. The 
same God who gives new life to plants 
every spring can surely give new life to 
people, and he has promised everlasting 
ife to all who believe. (Repeat John 
3: 


Resur- 


Peoria, ILL. 


or oe 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunnicg, D.D. 


Re veat the five signs which John 
has already described to prove that 
Jesus was the Christ (2 : 1-11; 4: 

46 54: 5: 2-9; 6: I-14; 9: 1-7). The 
raising of Lazarus is the climax of these 
signs, and prepares the way for the ac- 
count of the resurrection of Jesus as the 
final and triumphant demonstration that 
he was the Son of God, and that believ- 
ers on him have eternal life. In the 
sign at Cana you had an opportunity to 
show your pupils the character of Jesus 
as shown in a home of his friends at a 
wedding. He appears in this lesson in 
a home of his friends at a funeral. You 
-shave here an opportunity to lead your 
pupils to look still deeper int s heart 
and to show them how he made the grief 
of those whom he loved his own. Their 
ignorance and weakness neither sepa- 
rated him from them nor chilled his love. 


Make it plain that the Christ feels thus | 


toward every believer who is in sorrow. 
But show further that his sympathy is 
above and beyond that of all other friends 


(See Lesson 1.) We remember | 


16, and close with your Easter song.) | 
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| because he has power over death (John 
| 5: 25, 26). You can impress this on your 
Foe. by guiding them in the study of 
esus as: 
Promising Restoration of Life to the 
| Dead. Martha (v. 21) and Mary (v. 32) 
both believed that their friend Jesus 
{could have restored their brother to 
health if he had been at his bedside. 
No doubt the words with which the sis- 
ters greeted Jesus had been often on 
| their lips as they sorrowed together. 
Martha believed that he could still do 
something for them through prayer (v. 
22), though she had no expectation that 
Lazarus would be restored to their home 
(v. 24). She believed in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead at the final Judgment 
Day. This belief had been accepted by 
| one sect of the Jews, though denied by 
| another (Acts 23: 8). Jesus used this 
, trial to reveal to her that it was his 
| pone by which the resurrection she be- 
| ieved in would be accomplished (v. 25). 
| He had declared this truth already (John 
| § : 28, 29), but it meant far more when 
|spoken to a mourner who loved him. 
| e then revealed to her the greater 
truth, that he was the resurrection-life 
|in every one who believed on him. He 
|drew from her the confession that she 
| trusted him as the Christ, the Son of God. 
| Ask yourself and ask your pe ils the 
question which Jesus asked o Martha. 
Sympathizing With the Bereaved. 
esus had known for some time that his 
| life was in danger in fete. He had 
| withdrawn into Galilee for safety several 
months before (7: 1); and when he re- 
turned his worst anticipations were con- 
| firmed. On that -visit he had escaped 
| repeatedly from the Jewish leaders (7: 
30, 44; 8: 59; 10: 31, 39), but he could 
not expect to elude them longer in 
their own stronghold, and probably he 





had had proof that Galilee also had } 


become unsafe for him. He had there- 
fore gone across the Jordan into the 
province of Perza, near where he had 
gun his Messianic career. 

many came and heard him, and believed 
on him (10: 40-42). He heard there the 
message of the sisters (v. 3). He risked 
his life in order that he might change 
their sorrow into joy (v. 8) He waited 
two days, suffering with them, that God 
might be glorified by the sign he would 
do (vs. 4-6). He wept with them at the 
tomb (v. 35). He did not conceal his 
anger at the sneering Jews (vs. 37, 
38). In perfect confidence that his 
prayers had been answered, he thanked 
God before he called the dead man from 
the tomb (v. 41). Then he cried aloud 
his summons, and out of the burial 
chamber came the reanimated body of 
Lazarus to him, his sisters, and his 
friends. Point out the emotions of the 
Son of God since the tidings came to 
him—anxiety, affection, sympathy, pity. 
indignation, prayer, faith, triumph. 
What a revelation of God this is! 

The Giver of Eternal Life. In raising 
a brother from the dead his own doom 
was sealed (vs. 47-53). But his death 
thus determined became the revelation 
of life to mankind. Set these sen- 
tences forth in order: 
shall rise again.’’ ‘*Lazarus, come 
forth.” ‘I am the resurrection, and 
the life." ‘* Whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth on me shall never die.” 

Life primarily means conscious being. 
That, Jesus said, is without end to those 
who believe on me. To that we may 


There | 


‘*Thy brother | 


add all that life can include of knowl- | 


edge, love, service to God and men, 
blessedness. To-day his word of power 
toevery believer is, ‘‘ I am he that liveth, 


and was dead; and, behold, I am alive | 


for evermore."" And the message of the 
apostle who wrote these things is to 
each of us, ‘‘ He that hath the Son hath 
the life.” 


Boston, 





Have you ever tried The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures as a 
help in interesting your class in the 
lesson? Ten cents will pay for a 
guarter's set,—twelve different pic- 
tures and two maps, cach on a sepa- 
rate sheet of enameled paper. 
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_ Lhe Heinz Ideal 








‘T# 


EY never forget that they are preparing 
FOOD,—those bright-faced, clean, and 


busy workers in the sunlighted acres of airy 


—spotless cleanliness. 





must be sefi clean. 


rooms in the model kitchens of H. J. Heinz Co. 
The Heinz ideal is cleanliness at any cost 


Every girl wears a freshly laundered blue 
gown and a white cap—and the whole uniform 


They never forget that they are preparing 
food. You never have any wish to forget the 


food they prepare. 


Won’t you get acquainted with “the 57” 


through your. grocer? 


Anything that’s 





L 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 
Pittsburgh, 
U.S.A. 











For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Fhe, Raising of Lazarus 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 11), 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The raising Of Lazarus has been called 
the crowning miracle of Christ. It was 
certainly the oné of which we have the 
most detailed description, though ‘it is 
not in itself more remarkable than the 
restoration to life of the son of the 
widow of Nain, related by Luke; or of 
the daughter of Jairus, which is re- 
corded by three Synoptists.”’ 

We may note the circumstantial nar- 
rative of the events which led Jesus to 
return to Bethany; of his thoughts and 
those of his disciples; of the hopes and 
feelings of the bereaved sisters. The 
exquisite portraiture of the two sisters 
is impressive, although quite independ- 
ent in detail from that given by Luke. 

Hearing of the sickness of Lazarus, 
— resolves to return to Bethany. 

Jnable to prevent him from doing this, 
the disciples determine to accompany 
him and share his fate. No one sus- 
pects the real ba ey of Jesus until he 
unfolds it. rrived at Bethany, the 
sisters meet him sadly. They feel sure 
that had he been with them Lazarus 
would not have died. Jesus was full of 
mm pga for them, even sharing in their 
grief. e asked to see the tomb, and 
ordered that the stone be rolled away. 
Martha, blinded by ‘‘ practical” things, 
objected, but Jesus insisted. Then 
acknowledging the gift of power from 
God, he bade Lazarus come forth to life. 

The miracle produced opposite results. 
Many believed on Jesus. Some went to 
the Searieces and described the event. 
The leaders at once summoned a meet- 
ing of. the sanhedrin, which determined 


| that Jesus must be put out of the way. 


} 


| 
| 


He was influencing too many people to 
believe on him as the Christ. hey 
published a warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of Jesus, but he disappeared again 
from Jerusalem. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on:the lessens\is John will be mailed by The 
Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. 

Dawson's chapter on ‘‘ The Raising of 
Lazarus” in his “Life of Christ” (p. 





| 
| 
| 





West Virginia, at Wheeling — 


301 ff) is remarkably suggestive. West- 
cott, ia ‘*The Bible Commentary,” has 
detailed notes of great value. 


III. Questions ror Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Family at Bethany. (1.) What 
do we know from the other Gospels about 
its members ? (2.) When did Jesus proba- 
bly establish relations of confidence and. 
affection with them? (3.) Do the por- 
traits of the sisters as given by John 
agree with their portraitures elsewhere ? 

2. Their Appeal to Jesus. (4.) What 
did the brief message imply ? 

3. His Attitude. (5.) How does the 
Gospel explain the deliberation of Jesus ? 
(6.) What was the cause of the opposi- 
tion manifested by the disciples ? 

4. The Meeting with Martha and 
Mary. (7.) What was the thought up- 
permost in the minds of the sisters when 
they heard that Jesus had reached 
Bethany ? 

5. The Ratsing of Lazarus. (8.) Of 
what did Jesus make it the ‘‘sign”? 
(9.) What were its various results ? 

6. The Character of the Miracle. (10.) 
Why was it indisputable? Was it greater 
than those that preceded it ? 


IV. Leapinc THoucut. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 

The presence of Jesus is always a 
sound reason for hopefulness. He can 
adequately meet any kind of need and 
dispel any sort of doubt or fear. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
< 
He who weeps with us works for us. 


<—_0 


Calendar of Coming 
Conventions 


Pennsylvania Third Tour Party, 

February 17 to April 14 
Louisiana, at Shreveport. . . . March 21-23 
South Carolina, at Florence . . March 28-30 
Indian Territory, at——. ... . . April 4-6 
North Carolina, at Raleigh. . . . . April 46 
Southern California, at Los Angeles . April 4-6 
California, at Stockton. . . . . . April 12-14 
Georgia (Colored), atAlbany. . . April 13-16 
West Virginia, State Tour Party . April 14-18 
Nevada, at Reno .. . . 1 April 17, 18 
April 18-20 












LESSON FOR APRIL 9 


For 27 Years 


we have been in the field and our = 
ers prefer to handle and riders like to 
use wheels that are backed by years of 
successful manufacturing experience. 
Bicycles of All Grades 
and at Various Prices 
$22.50 to $100.00. 

A complete line of juveniles, 
Columbia Cleveland 
Tribune Crawford 

POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Crescent 
Imperial 
POPE MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Address Dept. B for catalogues, 


plates stand for superior quality; 















GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL 

25 to 30 per cent commission 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees; Spices, Extracts 
and Baking Powder. Beautiful 
Presents and Coupons with every 















purchase. Charges paid. For 
mpt attention, address Mr. | 
k. . L., care of The Great | 
merican Tea Company, P.O. | 
x 289, 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
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DRY CLIMATE 
ARIZONA 


Castle Creek Hot Springs 

















In a country of perpetual sun- 
shine. Mild, yet bracing climate. 
Altitude two thousand feet. An ideal 
place for rest and recuperation. 
Hotel facilities first class. ‘The 
natural hot baths are curative and 
most enjoyable ; particularly effica- 
cious in rheumatic, gout, and kid- 
ney trouble. Interesting horseback 
rides in surrounding mountainous 
country. 

For illustrated pamphlet or de- 
tailed information inquire of any 
Santa Fe Route representative, or 

H. P, ANEWALT 


General Passenger Agent 
Prescott, Arizona 
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Philadelphia, March 25, 1905 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 


Advertising Rates 

80 cents per line; or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 -00 copies less than five, will be sent, 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


Tue SunpAyY ScHoot Times Co., Publishers, 





1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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My 


“Step Lively” 


—{his Modern Soap 


1 





every day 
inthe year 


Open an.accoust to-day with $5 or 





more with this company. Interest 
starts at once. No special interest 
riods, no notice required for with- 
~~ : 
your money is safeguarded by the 
- most tangiblé of all securities, ena is 
safer than the majority of investments - 
paying but 3 per cent. P 
, .How and why 6% tmterest ‘com- 
unded every six months is paid 
Y this com pany, is cold in an interest- 
ing manner in the new 
Booklet mailed free. 
CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT Co., 


Dept. F Calvert Building, Baltimore. 


HIGH-CLASS [7° 
INVESTMENT 
OPPORUNITY 


ed ad Ps r sale a 
limited amount of preferred stock bearing 
interest at 7 per cent. ‘he earnings of this 
company are in no wise speculative, and the 
rate of interest offered is based on the past 
and present business. 

This is not an offer of general stock sub- 
scription, but represents a private interest 

ught in by an official of the company, and 
which he is now desirous of placing among a 
few selected investors. 

For further particulars and information, 


address p. Ss. INVESTMENT CO., 
P. O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 











A manufac- 
turing enter- 

rise, organ- 
ized and in 
uninterrupted 
operation for 
fifty-five 




















BECOME 


ee. 















No occupation open to women can com- 
pare with that of the trained nurse. It 
is womanly lucrative work — hosts of 
our graduates earning $12 to $30 a week, 
to whom we refer. We teach this pro- 
fession by mail. An interesting booklet 
which clearly defines our Courses and 
the nature of our work, will be mailed, 
without expense, to interes(#d readers. 
The Chautauqua School of Nurs- 
ing, 286 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 














INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 

oo a — 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 

nearly 8,000 churches using our cups. 

Sanitary Communion OutSt Co, 
Seventh Street, » N.Y. 


No. 21. rge H. Springer, 
Send for FREE jogue and list of age) 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 


By Robert E. Speer | 





April 9, 1905. What Does Christ’s Life 
Show Us About the Father? 
(John 14 : 6-24.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—*' That none should perish’ (John 
6: 


3 : 16-21). 
WED.—What heaven has for us (John 14 : 


1-4). 
THURS.—The Father's yearning (Luke 15 : 








11-32). 

Fri.—The Father's perfection (Matt. 5: 
43-48). 

SAT.—The answerer of prayer (Luke 11 : 
I-13). 





How did Jesus show most of the Father's 


ve 

How did Jesus show that God wants us to 
be saved ? 

What did Jesus teach of God's power ? 


HERE are many people in Christian 


Christian church and who say that 
they do not believe in Christ, except as 
merely a good man, but who declare 
that they believe in God. Many of 
them speak earnestly of their faith in 
‘*the fatherhood of God and the bro- 
therhood of man.” But where did they 
t these ideas, and what kind of a God 
|is it that they believein? The simple 
| truth is that the thought of God which 
prevails in Christian lands is the crea- 
tion of Christ. We are not acting hon- 
orably when we take the ideas and ignore 
their source. e 


And Jesus did not teach the world 
this conception of God in words as a 
human teacher would teach it. He did 
teach in words, to be sure, but we think 
of God as Spirit and as Father, not so 
much because of what Jesus said about 
God as because of what Jesus showed 
| of God in himself. 
| me hath seen the Father” were his 
| words. We should not have learned it 
from what Jesus said if his own life 
and character and spirit had not illus- 








that he taught. Those who heard him 
talk as other human teachers have 
talked did not learn the new lesson 
about God. That was learned by those 
who accepted Jesus himself and who fol- 


lowed him as their personal Saviour. | 


And the new ideas of God have gone 


|any statements or theories as in the 
lives of those who had become in a new 
sense through Christ’ the children of 
God 

% 


Jesus has corrected men’s coarse ma- 
terial conception of God. The woman 

| of Sychar, and many other people in her 
| day, thought that if people wanted to 
| worship God they would have to go to 
some particular place where he could be 
found and worshiped properly. ‘Jesus 
taught that God is not limited to one 
place, but is a living Spirit who may be 
loved and worshiped anywhere. 
| “ 

Jesus revealed a love in God so deep 
| that it stands now aggre standard and 
| inspiration of all tru@ love. It was a 

love so great that in expressing it and 

so realizing itself the character of God 

| sacrificed itself. In his cross Jesus re- 

vealed such a heart in God as men had 

never dreamed of, and as they never 

could dream of until it revealed itself. 
< 

In one word, Jesus revealed God as 
our Father and taught us to speak to 
him and of him in this simple and lov- 

ing way. The Old Testament had 
spoken of him as Father, but it was 
| occasional. Jesus drew the veil aside 
| and showed us in God a great and infi- 
nite sea of love and tenderness, of wis- 
; dom and truth,—and all, our Father. 

24 

How often to-day have we thought of 
our Father and spoken to our Father ? 








37-40). 
TUES.—The measure of God's love (John | | 


lands who do not belong to the | 


‘* He that hath seen | 


trated and confirmed and verified all | 


abroad in the world, not so much in | 
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AS TO COLDS 
Feed a cold—yes, but 
feed it with Scott’s Emul- 
sion. Feeding a cold in this 
way kills it. You cannot 
afford to have a cough or 
cold at this season or any 
other. Scott’s Emulsion 
will drive it out quickly 
_and. keep it out. Weak 
lungs are strengthened 
| and all wasting diseases 
| are checked by Scott's 
| 
| 


Emulsion. It’s a great 
flesh producer. 


We'll send you a sample free 
SCOTT & BUWNE, 409 Pearl Street, 


New York 


American Standard 
Revised Bible 


| “The most perfect 
translation of the Bible 
into English there is in 
the world.” 


—Signs of the Times. 


Issued in over 100 styles. For sale by all book- 
sellers. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pub- 
lishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. e 


also publish the King James Version in over 400 
styles. Send for catalogues. 


Passages to Memorize 


Suggested by 
Helen Miller Gould 


A four-page leaflet on thin paper with thirty-six 
references from the Old and the New Testament. 
For use by individuals ; in Bible classes ; Sunday- 
schools ; and for general distribution. 

Price, twenty-five cents per hundred. Address 


} INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
3 West 29th Street, * New York City 


NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 
30c. a copy. postpaid. $25 per 100. 
Returnable Sample free to 
Pastors, etc. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago—New York 
We mail 


TO MUSIC LEADERS 3:2" 


| FRE music leaders our new catalog of Easter 

music. It describes new 5S. 5. Concert 
Exercises, Recitation Booklets, Choir Anthems gnd 
Cantatas, Sheet Solos for Easter, besides other new and 
popular music. Send your address for the new catalog. 
THE FILLMORE BROS. CO., 528 Elm St., Cin- 
cinnati, 0., or 41-43 Bible House, New York. 
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SONGS » ™# GOSPEL *. 2 
Now Ready. 133 songs, words 
and music. §8 the 100; 1oc. each. 
1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 
Hall-Mack Co. is6¢ sth Ave., New York 
CHURCH BELLS ancPexts 
Best oo etd Copper and Tin. Get our price. 


| McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


THE GENUINE MEREELY BELLS 


Ot purest renned co; 
The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
y & Co... Waterviiet, West Troy P. O.. N.Y. 














CHIMES — 








Try them for COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SORE 
THROAT and HOARSENESS. 


fori a Mhd Mamie 


imitations. 
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THE MAYOR Y 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
*'The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
thatcity. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO) & 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 








—_——— —’ 


Masons Hamlin} 
PIPE AND REED 


ORGANS 


New styles, lately ypter ir for Churchy 
Chapel, Lodge, and the Home. 
The Standard Organ of the World 

Send for New Catalogues, free. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





























IT’S FOOD | 
That Restores and Makes Health Possible. 


There are stomach specialists as well 
as eye and ear and other specialists. 

One of these told a young lady of New 
Brunswick, N. J., to quit medicines and 
eat Grape-Nuts. She says: 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Behind Every Yard of 
Lorraine “IONA” 
Flannel 


stands our guarantee that it will 
prove satisfactory in every re- 
spect. Makes up into the neat- 
est Whists, dresses, suits, shirts, 

ou eversaw. Costs 4oc. a yard. 

end arg for samples of 22 
beauti pear 

Mfg. Co., 
~~~ wtucket, R. I. 

Address letters to P. O. Box 692. 

Look for ‘‘ Lorraine lona”’ on selvage. 





$21.00 PRICE 


FOR $21.00 TO $23.00)\$i; 


TOP BUGGI to ene illustrated, 
HAVE BEEN WIDELY AD ADVERTISED, 


ote esoctwe can be 
po oy FO all = explained in our ie 


RY) = 


=o 
Qs ie 


ass te ete o ‘tea we 
4 order) OUR CREE TR 
ARE A 


ZY ti 
ea ae 


HAVE You ANY US USEI FOR A BUGGY? 7: aM 


PRICE EXPLAINED 


$14.00 to $17.00, 
offered at these es and to$ wecan 
and all other vebicies at bya riower + 
ill see aed We ee a hy fend nd to ueand 
aaae ve 
‘our Big Vehicle vb es showing the most 
complete line of ev ro 4 
Heavy = Vehicles’ of all ee 
‘thing in Baddles 


Uitiatlons tall deserip ne and al pre 


ae 





all free 


eoday. 


sat das, naka 66, 











‘‘For about twelve months I suffered | 


severely with gastritis. I was unable to 
retain much of anything on my stomach, 
and consequently was compelled to give 
up my occupation. I took quantities of 
medicine, and had an idea I was dieting, 
but I continued to saffer, and soon lost 
fifteen pounds in weight. I was de- 
pressed in spirits and lost interest in 
everything generally. My mind was so 
affected that it was impossible to become 
interested in even the lightest reading 
matter. 

‘* After suffering for months I decided 
to go to a stomach specialist. He put 
me on Grape-Nuts and my health began 
to improve immediately. It was the key- 
note of a new life. I found that I had 
been eating too much starchy food, which 
I did not digest, 
which I had tried had been too heavy. 
I soon proved that it is not the quantity 
of food that one eats, but the quay. 

‘*In a few weeks I was able to go back 
to my old business of doing clerical work. 
I.have continued to eat Grape-Nuts for 
both the morning and evening meal. I 
wake up in the morning with a clear 
mind and feel rested f regained m 
lost weight in a short time. I am wal 
and happy again and owe it to Grape 
Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each pkg. for the little book, 
‘The Road to Wellville.” 


and that the cereals | 


EASTER 





Carols by Lorenz, Fearis, 
Adams and Post. 


Easter Light 
Music by Post, 


Easter Sunshine rman, Fithian, 
d Lorenz. 
&—Samples of each of the ahaee and of 
ten others sent postpaid for 10 cents.“@@ 


Easter Treasury No. 10 °" 


new 
collection of Recitations, Dialogues, Exercises, 
Primary Carols, and Motion Songs, etc. 
Unique, Practical. Price, 15 cents. 

+f Collection of Exer- 
Easter Chimes cises, Tableaux, Dia- 
logues, Motion Songs, etc., etc. 64 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


of voluntaries, 35 





Easter Music for 1905 


Fo 
Our Easter Organist (March) will have: Easter Voluntaries, 32 pages 


The Lorenz Publishing Co., 216-218 W. Fifth St., Dayton, 0. 





Our list is large and 
Easter Octavos by the best authors. 
On receipt of ten cents for postage we will 
send a case of 20 or more Easter Anthems for 
examination, to be returned postpaid. State 
what grade you wish. Easy, Medium or 


Elaborate. 
. We have 
Easter Choir Cantatas «vn 
fine Easter Choir Cantatas by Ashford, Lo- 
renz, Porter, Florio, Gabriel, and others. A 
sample of each will be sent for examination on 
receipt of 15 cents for postage. To be re- 
turned postpaid. 
&@- Samples of Easter Choir Journals Free“@@ 
— or our list of Solos, Duets in Sheet 


cents, postpaid. 
150 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


(Lesson for APRIL 9) MARCH 25, 1905 


Pears 


Don’t simply 
“get a cake of soap.’ 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 


mean more 





eee . 











Cards, 
Booklets, 
Novelties, 


one bo exquisite productions of 
class lithography. 
Beh Offering Envelopes 
Easter Egg Collection Envelopes 
Easter Offering Gleaners 
Pav Lily Gleaners 
Jur g6-page catalogue giving illustra- 
» ll full descriptions, and prices of 
all the above. besides our numerous 


FREE 
Sunday-school supplies. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phifa., Pa. 
NOTES OF VICTORY by Lerman and Others 


SERVICES 
BELLS OF HOPE by IM Meredith 
WORDS OF CHEER by GC Tuller = 
tt > 
Tullar- Meredith Co. 
WASMINGTON 150 FIFTH Ave. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 





| Easter Services 


act marke | Easter Morning 
| Victory and Life 
| From Calvary to Olivet 


Easter Anthems for Choir use sent on selection. 


Send 1o cts. 
in stamps for 
samples of 

the three. 


156 | Pifth Ave., N. Ve 


Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. Ave. N.Y. 
EASTER EXERCISES #5 2°32" 


postpaid, five “Or bor of as fine Easter Exercises as 
you ever saw. Or for 15 cents we will mail you eight 
of them. All different. 

THE FILLMORE BROS. CO 
[= o., 


We only aloe. to 
pay cost an 


528 Elm St., Cin- 
or 41-43 Bible “House, New York. 


FANNY 


CROSBY’S 
Bells at Evening 


and other verses 


WITH A HISTORY OF HER LIFE. 
Beautifully bound, soc., postpaid. 


All Profit Paid to Miss Crosby. | — 
We pay hera regular salary; but you should help her too | 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


The 20th Century Limited 





1018-20 Arch St. Phila. | 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


is food and drink com- 
bined. Try it in place of 
cake chocolate for all 
cooking. Remember it’s 
double strength. 





ASK FOR THE COCOA 
WITH THE 





YELLOW WRAPPER 
AN HOU OR FOR ENTIRE 
TIME $20 TO $50 A WEEK SELLING 


I THIS NEW INVENTION, THE 


STANDARD SELF: Fjitiee . Fousns 


No ink dropper. No smeared fingers." 
No “ blow.” No taking apart to clean.' 
No twisted rubber.No valve or piston. 
No awkward —- No complication. 
$160-4° srofit for 20 days’ work 
pa by Som | F. Smith, of Cal, 
4 earned in 32 da re 
gil — — nan te "ala. 
or a month’s spare time 
$35- by G. acs Lovett, of Mass. 
$5; rst two hours by 
Mrs. Mary M. Lennon, of Mich. 
Our Free s in Succes 
Salesmanship make experience unnecessary. 
send all particulars and figures to preve above 
records ; write to-day. Energetic Agents District 
Managers wanted. 


Standard Pen Co., 1571 Spitzer, Toledo, 0. 


When answering advertisements, 


please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


Twenty-hour train to Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 





